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CONSOLATION. 


BY MABEL EARLE. 

Hast thou forgotten God who gives the rain? 

Plenteous and merciful the long showers 
pour 

On parching fields where dust and drought 
were sore; 

Yet will thine eyes watch out the night again ? 

Peace on the shadowed hills and sky is deep; 

Shall not thine heart be comforted with sleep 

As earth is comforted and lulled of pain? 

Before thy prayer the heavens are brazen 
still, 

Nor yet to cool thy thirst the fountains fill. 

Nevertheless His word shall not be vain. 

What hope hath earth, gasping at yester- 
noon? 

What hope hast thou, whose comfort shall 
be soon? 

Are ye not in His hands for bliss or bane? 

To-morrow,where the upland fields lay black, 

Thou shalt go forth and look on life come 
back; 

Harvest shall follow seedtime yet again. 

To-morrow, where thy heart lay withering, 

Fountains of love before His feet shall 
spring; 

Peace shall repay thee sevenfold for pain. 

Hast thou forgotten God who gives the rain? 

—Atlantic. 


—-— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The meeting of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and the Women’s Relief Corps 
next week, will be regarded by many as 
the greatest occasion of the year, or as 
econ l only to Presidential election day 
next November. The streets of Boston 


are already blossoming out in flags. Grand 
stands are being erected on Common, City 
Halland State House; probably seate for 
tens of thousands of spectators. 


It is 









estimated that half a million strangers 
will be present as visitors or spectators. 





Among all the guests on this occasion 
no three deserve or will receive more cor- 
dial recognition than Clara Barton, the 
heroic founder of the Red Cross (whose 
portrait appears in another column), 
Mary A. Livermore the presiding genius 
who gathered and distributed the sup- 
plies, and Julia Ward Howe, who wrote 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic. Should 
such women be ranked politically with 
minors, idiots, lunatics,and men convicted 
of infamous crime? Not if the Grand 
Army could have the casting vote! 


— = 


iv all this jubilant celebration of Union 
restored and patriotism glorified, let us 
not forget that the women who gave birth 
to the soldiers, who organized the sani- 
tary commission, and who pursed the 
wounded and dying in camp and hospital, 
are still taxed without representation and 
governed without consent. Let every 
soldier remember the words of Lucy 
Stone: 

“Some woman perils her life for her 
country every time a soldier is born, Day 
and nigbt she does picket duty by his 
cradle. For years she is his quartermas- 
ter, and gathers his rations. And then, 
when he becomes a man and a voter, shall 
he say to his mother, ‘If you want to vote 
you must first kill somebody?’ It is a 
coward’s argument!” 
and that other touching appeal by Clara 
Barton: 

“When you were weak and I was 
strong, I toiled for you. Now you are 
strong and I am weak. Because of my 
work for you, I ask your aid. I ask the 
ballot for myself and my sex. AsI stood 
by you, I pray you stand by me and mine,”’ 





Settlement work has been begun in 
New York city for the American girls in 
Chinatown, It is expected to provide 
classes and evening entertainments as 
well as the usual social features of club 
work, Another new departure in social 
work in the metropolis is the establish- 
ment of a ‘‘school teachers’’’ settlement on 
the lower East Side. The plan is to pro- 
vide a home for the teachers where they 
can meet and discuss the problems of the 
settlement work which is to be carried on 
at the different schools interested. 


->--- 





One hundred thousand men are now 
idle in various parts of the country as a 
consequence of strikes. The strike in the 
packing industry involves somewhere 
near half this number, the number of 
striking cotton mill operatives increases 
the total to 75,000, and a dozen or more 
labor disputes have thrown at least 25,000 
employees out of work in other industries, 
The beef strike, centering at Chicago, has 
very quickly reached the disorderly stage, 
there being almost daily outbreaks of vio- 
lence, intimidation, and rioting, which 
the police do not seem able to suppress. 
Nor is the outlook improved by such ac- 
tions on the part of the authorities as the 
unjustifiable arrest of strike leaders, while 
rioters usually escape before the police 
arrive, 





Miss Leavitt, at the Harvard Observa- 
tory, has examined the great Magellanic 
cloud and discovered many new variables. 
The two Magellanic clouds have long 
been objects of careful study, on account 
of the extraordinary physical conditions 
which prevail in them, They have not, 
however, heretofore been known as re- 
gions in which variable stars are numer- 
ous. The discovery of a large number of 
variable stars in the small Magellanic 
cloud led to an examination by Miss 
Leavitt of the large cloud by the same 
method. 


———“-_(j.VW0.0.,.es —-—_—— 


SUMMER HYGIENE. 

Frances E. Willard’s father used to say, 
‘‘God had about one-half a dozen laws of 
health which if people obeyed they would 
have a happy, well-to-do life.” Accord- 
ing to his opinion they might be stated in 
substance as follows: 

GOLDEN RULES OF HEALTH, 

1. Simple food, mostly of vegetables, 
fish and fowl. 

2. Plenty of sleep, early to bed. 

3. Flannel clothing uext the skin the 
year round; feet warm, head cool, nothing 
tight. 

4, Exercise as much as possible; let 
fresh air and sunshine go together. 








oc 


, 


CLARA BARTON. 





5. No tea or coffee for children, no alco 
holic drink for anybody, or tobacco. 

6. Tell the truth and mind your parents. 

Miss Willard says this Code of Health 
had a prominence in the home second only 
tothe family Bible. It certainly contains 
in it much that is basal to hygiene, winter 
or summer. 

There are many erroneous ideas as té 
what constitutes a vacation. To the 
average person doing the average work, its 
most beneficial aspect is that implied in 
the thoughtof change, The most rational 
idea of life is that work and rest should 
alternate the round year. To work hard 
all the year with a sense of pressure and 
strain and then come to the vacation col- 
lapse, or reaction, is to enter into an ex- 
perience for which one is quite unfitted. 

The majority of people on this earth 
have no vacation, and it is an open ques 


tion whether we should not all live and 
act as if this were the case. Suppose 
there is nervous collapse? Give me a 


mountain eyrie, a pine grove, and my 
hammock swung in the highlands; simple 
nourishing food, and a modicum of exer- 
cise, and goodbye to the Sanitarium! 1 
have the matter in my own hands. We 
know, for we have tried it. This carries 
with it the idea of life in the open, of rest 
and peace and work. Thatis, a change of 
work, Not fancy work to the possible 
hurt of eyes and muscles, but work that 
has an ulterior thought. Happiness is a 
tonic, and so is an aim or purpose attend- 
ing the simplest things we do. 

But this article relates more to the 
average person having the average vaca- 
tion, whose face is turned toward the hill 
country for the needed change. One 
must adjust one’s self to hill or mountain 
climbing, or to Jong walks, or violent ex- 
ercise anywhere. JHeart, muscle, and 
even brain areinvolved. The fatigue that 
follows a strain upon the nerve centres, or 
an overtaxed heart, must be of a kind that 
is easily rested by a good night's sleep. 
The college athletes go into training as 
regards diet, dress and exercise. This is 
fora final spurt which wins or fails of the 
goal, The goal in the summer vacation is 
the one that best fits us for what is to fol- 
low. Itis better to scale an ‘Agassiz,’ 
‘*Prospect,’’ or “Chocorua,’’ before aspir- 
ing to a ‘*Washington”’ or ‘‘Lafayette.”’ 

Summer schools are a doubtful vacation 
to those who are at school the round year, 





especially to those whose life is given toa 
‘ cause’; missions, temperance, or educa- 
tion, in the technical sense. 

Summer camps—several that we know 
of—combine work, exercise, play, and rest, 


in a way most attractive and healthful for 


boys and girls. There is training without 
any sense of being at school. The food is 
almost sure to be of the right kind, 
pickles, dainties and sweetmeats omitted. 
An overloaded stomach is not favorable 
to mountain climbing, or to any athletic 
exercise. Alcoholics are of no value. 
With all that we know now about alcohol, 
any claim that it sustains exertion, or 
serves for nourishment, or helps keep 
warm or cold, is not borne out by the 
facts or by scientific data. The horse 
likes his oats and then, after an hour or 
less of travel, how grateful the watering- 
trough! And to the real mountain climber 
is there anything more delicious than the 
mountain spring? It has its definite 
physiological use, waste matter being 
thrown off the system in the perspiration, 
and water is needed; itis both refreshing 
and nourishing. The successful mountain 
climber must study not only the question 
of diet, but the question of dress. The 
young woman who aspired to Mt. Lafay- 
ette encased in corsets and with a parasol 
and French heels did not get there! She 
looked apprehensively up the first half 
mile of rocks and returned to the hotel a 
sadder and wiser woman. 

If the circumstances are all favorable, 
there is no exercise quite somuch of atonic 
as mountain climbing. The sense of 
achievement as one rises higher and higher 
and finally attains the top, and surveys 
the country o’er. To experience this is 
to realize a bliss that ordinary language 
does aot quite express, 

One word to the summer vacationist 
whose only attitude can be to wait. Such 
exercises as have been mentioned above 
areas nothing compared to those of the 
spiritual athlete. Exercises to learn the 
lessons in quiet and repose; to keep from 
kicking against the pricks; to ‘‘wait and 
labor with yourself,’’ as Charlotte Cush- 
man wrote to a friend, ‘‘to conquer fret- 
ting. The greatest power in the world,”’ 
she said, ‘‘is shown in conquest over self. 
More life will be worked out of you by 
fretting than all the stage playing in the 
world.’”’ Louise C. PurtnetTon, M.D. 

Moultonboro’, VN. H., July, 1904. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH GEESE, who died not 
long ago at Lewes, was the only woman 
grave-digger in England. On the death 
of her husband, in 1879, she was appoint- 
ed to carry on his duties at the Lewes 
Cemetery. She was seventy-six years of 
age. 


ANNA WARNER, the creator of the in- 
imitable Mrs, Clegg, is, in private life, 
Mrs. Charles E. French, of St. Paul, 
Mion, ‘The Marrying of Susan Clegg,” 
which appeared in the Century Magazine 
last November, was her first short story 
to attract attention. 


Miss MARY REYNOLDs, of Sibley, la., 
has accepted an offer to go to China and 
become tutor to the two grandnephews of 
the Empress Dowager of China, She will 
sailin October, and her home will be in 
the family of a missionary in Pekin, but 
her work will be at the royal palace, 


OLD MOTHER SMILES-AT-WOE is 107 
years old. She lives on the reservation in 
Nebraska and, so far as is known, is the 
only living Indian who was with the Six 
Nations in New York. She is a Winne- 
bago and ascribes her long life to shun- 
ning the vices that the younger genera- 
tion have acquired. 


Mrs. SARAH E. FULLER, of Medford, 
Mass., national counsellor and life mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Wo- 
man’s Relief Corps, has a record of 43 
years’ faithful service for the soldiers of 
the Civil War. After the death of her 
husband, who enlisted in the war and 
never returned, she consecrated her life 
to the soldiers, serving on the Christian 
Commission, Aid Societies and Relief 
Corps. A room at the Soldiers’ Home at 
Chelsea has been named in her honor, 


Mrs. CELESTE M, A. WINSLOW has 
recently received the ‘‘best thanks’’ of 
ex-Empress Eugenie, through her Secre- 
tary, Compte Clary, fora little poem of 
profound sympathy written at the time of 
the untimely death of the young prince. 
It was printed in the newspapers, but 
Mrs. Winslow says she never had courage 
to send it to the sorrowing mother until 
now. It was promptly acknowledged 
from Villa Cyrnos, Cap Martine, Alpes 
Maritimes. Mrs. Winslow has lived in 
New York the past fifteen years. 


Miss Woops, formerly of Boston, now 
anurse at an Alaska mission, is one of the 
heroines of peace. Word came to her of 
the epidemic of diptheria among the In- 
dians at Fort Yukon, one hundred and 
twenty-five seized with the disease, twen- 
ty-five dead. Miss Woods started at once 
to the rescue, making a journey of one 
hundred miles by canoe. Her presence 
at Fort Yukon, Bishop Rowe writes, has 
been spoken of as that of anangel. There 
are no physicians at Fort Yukon, and 
very little in the way of food or medicines, 
and Miss Woods’ relief work has been 
carried on under the greatest difficulties. 


SENORITA CAROLINA HUIDOBRO pro- 
poses to make an effort to revive in the 
National Senate of Chili the memory of 
William Wheelwright of Massachusetts, 
first United States Consul to South Amer- 
ica. During a long residence in Chili, Mr. 
Wheelwright carried on many enterprises 
which resulted in the material transforma- 
tion of that country. The most impor- 
tant of these enterprises was the estab- 
lishing of the first line of steamers be- 
tween Europe and the Pacilic coast and 
the building of the first railroad in Chili. 
Senorita Huidobro’s object is to secure 
the appropriation of a sum of money from 
the Chilian government to be devoted to 
remedying the condition of the grave of 
William Wheelwright at Newburyport, 
Mass., which is in a neglected state. 


Miss PILAR ZAMORA, is of especial in- 
terest just now because she is in charge 
of the model school on the Philippine 
Reservation at the St. Luuis Fair, and 
has been largely instrumental in the col- 
lection of exhibits for the educational dis- 
play at the Exposition. She is a native 
Filipino, about twenty-five years old. 
She graduated from the Collegio de Santa 
Rosa, a Jesuit institution. After Ameri- 
can occupation she took an English 
course, graduating in 1902, and assuming 
charge of the Santa Cruz school in Ma- 
nila. Later she was transferred to the 
Manila Normal College. Miss Zamora 
believes thoroughly in having American 
methods and the American language in- 
stituted in the islands for the education 
of the natives. 
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Vital Issues. 


Epirep sy CHARLOTTE Perkins GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 











CLIMB A TREE! 


Look ahead! look ahead! as far as you can 
see! 
You can never find the pass 
With your eyes among the grass ; 
If the bushes hide and hinder— 
Climb a tree! 


Here you are, born and reared—this they call 
*“vour lot ”’ 

It would seem, to hear their talk, 

You were on a cabbage stalk. 


Shake a leg, my friend, and show them 4 


That you're not! 
. 


You can move! you can rise! you're alive 
and free! 
Get on somewhere every day, 
And, when you can’t see the way, 
Don't run round in treadmill circles— 
Climb a tree! cC.P G. 








->-- 


PROSPECTS. 

Do you remember when you were little 
and Christmas was coming? Or 4th of 
July? Or even some picnic or party— 
when there was light and color and move- 
ment ahead, when there was ‘‘something 
to look forward to.”’ 

The sense of that approaching event was 
an uplift and stimulus in the routine of 
every day; you went to bed content be- 
cause to-morrow was coming, and woke 
joyous to be one day nearer, 

I told a woman once of a lot of things I 
meant to do in the next five years—or ten. 
It was a large program, foll of strange 
and expansive doings, and quite took her 
breath away. ‘‘O!” sighed she. ‘I wish 
I could look forward to aoything like 
that!" 

I grinned cordially. ‘*You can! Why 
don't you? It doesn’t cost anything!”’ 

Why didn’t she, aud why do not we, all 
of us, all the time, have something to look 
forward to a little this side of Heaven? 
No one likes to live in a blind alley—to 
stand in a corner facing the wall. We 
build our houses or select them, with an 
eye to the prospect; we walk miles for a 
splendid view. But your real living is 
done in your own head mostly; no matter 
what is around you, you only see what is 
painted on the retina and recognized by 
the brain. The form and color does not 
make you seeit. ‘‘What js that?’ You 
puzzle, and do not really see it till you 
know. Similarly if you are delirious, or 
drug-baunted, you ‘‘see’’ with terrible ac- 
curacy things which are not there. 

This being common fact, and a good 
text backing it up—‘‘As a man tbinketh, 
so is he,"’—why do we not take advantage 
of the measureless outlook afforded by 
our own brains? This does not mean 
simply to store the mind with varied 
knowledge, or ‘texpand’’ it by travelling. 
Many people have vast treasuries of infor- 
mation, locked like any other treasury; 
have seen sea and mountain, cathedral 
and river, picture and statue, and yet 
when they sit still alone there is nothing 
‘in the mind’s eye.” 

It is not what is shown to the mind; it 





is not mere memory, power to recall what 
has been seen; it is the active conscious | 
looking ahead that gives the big prospect. 
We are so used to handling our brains as 
if they were vats and bins for storage, 
that we fail to find the natural power of 
the organ to show us things; to build, 
unbuild, and re-build for our pleasure and 
profit. 

What we do know of this power we 
scoff at as ‘‘castle-building,’’ or ‘'mere 
theorizing,’’ and tell our children moral 
tales to discourage the tendency; as of 
‘The Barber’s Second Brother’’ (or which- 
ever brother it was) who dreamed of 
spurning the Sultan’s daughter and broke 
his tray of pottery—his only stock in 
trade. 

Of course if one uses this great faculty 
of making brain pictures merely to gratify 
low tastes, it is as bad as the real indul- 
gence; and if one contents one’s self with 
looking ahead, and never goes ahead —t hat 
makes life a failure, too. 

The good thing is to look ahead, as far 
as one can see, and then go. If you look 
without going you never get anywhere. 
If you go without looking you never get 
where you want to. 

We all live in such and such an environ- 
ment: some of us are unable to change it, 
at least we can not change it quickly; and 
day by day that environment gets in its 
deadly work on us. 

There is such a thing conceivable as 
being in absolute accord with one’s envi- 
ronment, and such a condition is called 
by some Happiness. They might better 
call it Death. But even Death would be in- 
sulted, for nothing changes more prompt- 
ly than a disused body. Nosooner are we 
out of it than the whole conglomerate as- 
sembly of matter in which we lived so 
pompously and said ‘1!’ breaks up and 
goes home like a disbanded army. 





Life does not consist of things station- ; 


ary and contented; but is one wide stirring 
field of changeful growth. 

If we settle down into contentment 
with any sort of environment, it may be 
conducive to our happiness—the happi- 
ness of a mud-bound clam!-—but it is not 
conducive tu our growth, All nature has 
the heavy down drag of passive inertia to 
overcome; and the evolution of species 
has gone on in spite of it; but we have set 
ourselves at work to cultivate inertia as a 
virtue, and check any tendency toward 
something better by teaching people to be 
contented as they are. 

What we should do is to take a wide 
and careful survey of our position, per- 
sonal and general; see how far it is con- 
ducive to our best growth; and, wherever 
it is not, change it. 

There are two factors in conscious life— 
you, and the environment. If there were 
you and no environment there would be 
nothing to be conscious of. If there were 
environment and po you, there'd be 
nothing conscious. But here are both. 
Usually they do not fit. A living soul 
must grow, and the environment does not 
keep pace with it. A sick crippled soul 
does not grow much, and perbaps its en- 
viroument goes too fast for it. 

The live conscious modern woman grows 
faster than her environment and is always 
seeking to change it. The inert station- 
ary woman finds her environment chang- 
ing over her head faster than she likes it. 

The wise and practical attitude is to 
keep what helps and discard what hip- 
deis; and to do this successfully needs 
a long range view of the possibilities. 
That is why it is so good to look abead, to 
look at the splendid things that lie before 
us, to be strong and happy because of the 
beautiful days to come, and so better able 
to bear our troubles when we must—and 
overcome them sooner. Cc. P. G. 





WHAT CAN THE PRESENT WOMAN DO? 

There is a very general desire among 
many earnest women of to-day to do 
something to promote progress, and an 
equally general uncertainty as to what to 
do. 

An heroic minority rush out at cost of 
great personal sacrifice, and do what they 
can alone; and their necessary suffering 
and too frequent failure deter others from 
similar efforts. 

Most remain as they are, doing the du- 
ties that must be done, but suffering still 
under the consciousness of how much 
more needs doing; of the futility of much 
of their daily exertion. 

The first step we should take to find a 
solution of this difficulty is to recognizs 
the social nature of the reforms we advo- 
cate, to see that whereas a far-seeing Rus- 
sian might believe in democracy, he could 
not practice it by himself, nor change 
Russia inaday. Let us formulate to our- 
selves clearly the kind of life we wish to 
live; compare it faithfully with the one 
we are living; recognize that from here to 
there is quite a distance, requiring many 
steps, and then proceed to take those 
steps—one at a time. 

We must have a clearly determined end 
in view, or we may waver sadly, go back- 
ward, sideways, or ina circle; but, while 
seeing the whole way, it is only to be 
reached by successive steps. Take, for 
instance, the desirability of economic in- 
dependence for women. One may be 
wholly convinced of this, and anxious to 
bring it about, and yet, with no special 
training and a family of little children, be 
unable to reconcile the new-seen duty 
with the undeniable old one. One may 
recognize the wasteful, ineffectual, mis- 
chievous methods of domestic industry, 
and yet find it better to serve our children 
with our own hands than to leave them 
unserved. There is such an essential dif- 
ference between theory and practice. 

Theory is most valuable—it is the step 
of the soul, swift, far-reaching, going up- 
ward. You see your mounptain-peak, you 
desire to go, you form a theory as to its 
ascent—whether to go this way or that, 
alone or in company—and then you start 
climbing. If your theory is incorrect, 
make another; but do not rush blindly 
against unscalable precipices, or over 
them. Have theories, big ones, fearless 
and broad; then practice, slow, cautious, 
making safe progress from the known to 
the unknown. 

Now the woman of to-day lives in an 
old-established system of household labor 
which does keep people alive—some of 
them. She has thriven, and endured, and 
filled the world with people, even in eco- 
nomic dependence. Before her lies a full- 
er, broader, freer life, at once easier and 
more strenuous; a life in which the chil- 
dren of to-morrow shall grow to larger 
humanness, and the men and women of 
to-morrow know a happiness now incon- 
ceivable. 

But she cannot leap from this to that, 
nor come sooner to that by neglecting 
this. This housework, which has been 


done by all women for all time, and which ! 





we are now outgrowing with increasing 
throes, is made an unnecessary bugaboo 
by many modern women. 

It is true that electricity is better than 
steam, steam better than wind, and wind 
than oars; but that is no reason that one 
should not row well, on little lakes and 
rivers. 

If a Hill or Harriman bad to drive mule- 
trains, it would be much to the world’s 
loss; but they would probably make ex- 
cellent muleteers. 

We women should place our household 
business in right perspective and propor- 
tion; see over, around, and beyond it, but 
meanwhile show some capacity in doing it. 

No man would rest content with this 
poor trade; but, while he had it to do, he 
would do it as one capable of more—not 
incapable of this. 

The new perspective is what we need 
most. We can keep on doing the things 
we have to, eating the bread that is given 
us, knowing that it.is too late for us per- 
sonally to learn new trades; but we can 
read, study, think, and talk; we can 
steadily change our minds on this sub- 
ject, and work constantly to change other 
people’s, too. 

The younger generation of girls, who 
are growing up to work as becomes the 
age they live in, we older ones can in all 
ways encourage and assist. 

And presently, when our children are 
married, and we bhave—after twenty years 
—learned how to manage one house in 
less than twelve hours a day, then we can 
begin to do more things. The position of 
the motber is still absorbing; but that of 
mater emeritus ought not to clog the feet 
of an able-bodied woman of forty-five. 

Cc. P.'G. 


THE MAKING OF AMERICANS. 

It is a wonderful spectacle, the mingling 
of peoples that goes to make up our peo- 
ple, not only by the slow restricted process 
of physical inheritance, though the cease- 
less intermarriage of all stocks is going on 
among us, with great results; but the far 
more rapid and efficacious process of social 
transfusion. Here now are there strong 
men from the north coming to us—the 
Finns—driven out by poor mad Russia, 
and, out of misery, oppression, and exile, 
coming bere to help build a world people. 
We complain too much of our low grade 
immigration, and are wot sufliciently 
thankful for the value of the noble races 
who have come to us, of whem our best 
are made. America, like Boston, is nota 
locality, but a state of mind. 

Coming here, and entering our ‘‘insti- 
tutions,’’ all men become Americans, and 
that is how America comes to be the home 
of the world’s swiftest growth. 

CuARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








TENEMENT HERDING IN ROME. 


The frightful condition of the poor in 
American city slums is largely due to the 
influx of former occupants of European 
slums. We owe it to our own working 
people to prevent our Italian and Russian 
fellow-citizens from reproducing in this 
country such social abuses as exist in Eu- 
rope. In Rome, we are told that ‘teach 
tenant who rents an apartment generally 
retains one room, and sub-lets each of the 
other empty rooms to a family of four, 
five, six, nine, or even eleven persons, so 
that we often find in one apartment three 
families having the kitchen in common, 
when this is not sub-let to a fourth fam- 
ily. The rent for these rooms is from 
$1.80 to $2.40 per month, and for a small 
room and kitchen $1 to $1.60. In the Via 
degli Aurunci there are several stables 
which have been cleaned, and serve as 
places of habitation in one of which a 
family of six persons sleeps on a floor cov- 
ered with straw and reached only by a 
Jadder. Those who wish to make a 
change of residence find it difficult; va- 
cant rooms are few and far between, the 
population having become so dense in re- 
cent years. 

In a house at 100 Via Tiburtina there 
are one hundred apartments; sixty with 
one room and kitchen, twenty with two 
rooms and kitchen, and twenty with four 
rooms and kitcken, and it is estimated 
that the population of the house is fifteen 
hundred. In many of the apartments, 
composed of two rooms and a kitchen, the 
kitchen has no window, light being ob- 
tained by opening the door. Other apart- 
ments have one of the rooms completely 
black, although in many cases it will be 
the home of six or seven persons. Ina 
house at 24 Via Equi, one of the apart- 
mepts on the first floor is composed of a 
long corridor where nine persons sleep, of 
a room inhabited by a family of two per- 
sons and a baby, and another room inhab- 
ited by five persons, while in the common 
kitchen sleep four persons—in all, twenty- 
one persons living in an apartment of 
three bare rooms and a corridor. In ths 
adjacent apartment, in two rooms sleep 
eleven persons, distributed as follows: In 
one room, eight persons belonging to 
three generations— the two grandparents, 





father and mother, two boys and two 
girls; two married people sleep in the sec- 
ond room, and in the common kitchen 
labors and sleeps a poor shoemaker. In 
the Via Sabilli at number 26, on the first 
floor sixteen persons live in three rooms.” 
Surely, such a population as above de- 
scribed cannot become self-respecting 
American citizens or intelligent voters! 
Let women who value the ballot demand 
stringent legislation against the crowd- 
ing of families into such demoralizing 
and unhealthy quarters. What are our 
Boards of Health worth, if not to suppress 
such nests of disease and vice? 4H. B. B. 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

The frontispiece of the August Critic is 
a picture of Judge Alton B, Parker, seated 
on the lawn of his country bome at Esopus, 
N. Y., with acopy of the March Critic in 
his hand. The photograph was taken on 
July 7, while the Democratic Convention 
which nominated Judge Parker for the 
Presidency was in session. Less timely, 
but in other respects equally striking, are 
two articles dealing with ‘*D’Annunzio 
the Man”’ and **D’Annunzio the Drama- 
tist,’’ both fully illustrated; a study by 
Claude Bragdon of Maurice Maeterlinck, 
an author whose fame is growlng to-day 
more rapidly than that of any other 
writer; anda critical study, by Charles H. 
Caffin, of *‘Some American Landscape 
Painters,’’ with seven full-page plates. 

One of the best contributions to the 
August Atlantic is on ‘Tutuila,’’ one of 
the Samoan islands owned by the United 
States, by David Starr Jordan and Vernon 
Lyman Kellogg. Others of value be- 
sides the Ruskin letters, are ‘Unpunished 
Commercial Crime’’; ‘*The Centenary of 
Hawthorne’; ‘Dissonance and Evil’’; 
“Concerning Temperance and Judgment 
to Come’’; ‘tA Literary Blackmailer of 
the Sixteenth Century’’; and ‘*Machine- 
made Human Beings.’’ 





The August Cosmopolitun has entertain- 
ing articles. ‘Simon Lake and his Won- 
derful Submarine’’; ‘‘Railroads Above the 
Clouds’’; ‘‘Modern Manners and the Un- 
mannerly Age,’’ by Mrs. George Cornwal- 
lis-West; ‘‘What is Education?” by John 
Brisben Walker; ‘‘Wall Street’s Wild Spec- 
ulation, 1900-1904""; ‘The Squaw-Man’’; 
“Great Industries of the United States: 
Lumber,” and ‘*The Food of the Gods.” 





The two hundred and fifty-dollar prize 
story in Good Housekeeping’s ‘*Emergency’’ 
contest appears in the August issue. This 
thrilling tale by Helen Marsh Wixson, 
president of the Woman’s Press Club of 
Denver, Colorado, is literally true, and 
rendered more effective by James Pres- 
ton’s drawings. Margaret Deland dis- 
courses in her own delightful way of Jon- 
quils and of her own annual sale of these 
tlowers. This number is further distiao- 
guished by a symposium, ‘Could I Choose 
My Daughter in-law,’’ by Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick, Mary Stewart Cutting, 
Julia Ditto Young, and Elia W. Peattie; a 
beautiful illustrated article on ‘Early 
American Wall Papers,’’ by Kate Sanborn; 
an illustrated sketch of Mrs, Ballington 
Booth, by Isabel Gordon Curtis; a discus- 
sion of ‘**The Health of High School Girls,”’ 
by Nellie Comins Whitaker; ‘‘An Example 
for Retail Tradesmen,’’ by Linda Hull 
Larned, with illustrations; ‘‘At Home in 
Venice,’ by Amy A. Bernardy; ‘‘Husband 
and Wife in Modern Fiction,’’ by Gertrude 
Sherman Trowbridge, etc. 

The October Outlook is to be a woman’s 
number. A count which the Outlook has 
recently made of its subscription list ina 
number of towns taken at random through- 
out the country shows that about forty 
per cent. of its subscribers are women. It 
will contain unusually interesting articles 
on the activities and interests of American 
women. The Verplexing Servant Girl 
question will be discussed by Professor 
Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar College; Mrs. 
Florence M. Kingsley, author of ‘The 
Singular Miss Smith’’; and Barbara, the 
author of ‘The Woman Errant,’’ “The 
Garden of aCommuter’s Wife,’ and ‘The 
People of the Whirlpool.’’ Professor Sal- 
mon has made a scientific study of this 
question, while the articles of the other 
two writers will be particularly welcome 
because of the interest just now in “The 
Singular Miss Smith’ and ‘The Woman 
Errant.’’ An articleon prominent women 
Settlement Workers will be contributed 
by Miss Mary B. Sayles, whose experience 
in Jersey City and New York in investi- 
gating tenement-house conditions, gives 
her an excellent point of view for writing 
of these women and their work. Newer 
women writers, including Mrs. Josephine 
Daskam Bacon, Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice, 
Miss Elizabeth Robins, Mrs. Van Vorst, 
and others, will be written of by Miss Jean- 
nette Gilder, editor of the Critic. These 
articles will be illustrated with portraits. 
There will be personal articles about Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker, president of the General Federa- 








~ —s 
tion of Women’s Clubs. Miss Elizabeth 
McCracken will! write of ‘*The Socia! Ideals 
of American Women.”” Mrs. E. D. North 
will write of ‘Women Illustrators of Chjj, 
dren,’’ and the article will be illustrated 
with charming drawings of child life by 
Florence Y. Cory, Alice Barber Stephen, 
Elizabeth Shippen Green, Sarah s, Stil, 
well, and others. 

—_— om 

THE INTERNATIONAL WOMAN'S CLupg. 

An international club for professiong) 
women—not a club with ‘‘branches,”’ but 
one club, which the member may join jp 
Chicago and belong to in London or gt. 
Petersburg—this is what some of the vig. 
itors to the Berlin Council encountered 
on their way home. 

It is the Englishwomen who have start. 
ed this club for the professional womep 
workers of all nations, and ita first club 
house was opened in June at No. 128 Pie. 
cadilly, London. It is a fine club build. 
ing, formerly belonging to the Imperial 
Service Club, and overlooking St. James's 
Park. 

The club is called the Lyceum, and the 
first paragraph of its prospectus states 
that it ‘tis intended to provide a common 
meeting ground for women throughout 
the world who are workers in literature, 
art, or science, including medicine,”’ 

The members are to be women of any 
nationality ‘who have published any orig. 
inal work in literature, journalism, gcj- 
ence, art, or music; who have uDiversity 
qualifications, or who are the wives or 
daughters of men distinguished in litera- 
ture, journalism, science, art, or music,” 

An American woman who was elected 4 
member of the club during a visit in Lon. 
don was very much impressed by the 
beauty and convenience of the club house 
and the place which the club seems des- 
tined to fill. 

‘The way in which the Englishwomen 
make use of their clubs,’’ she said, “‘is a 
constant surprise to American women, 
Supposed to be far more domestic and far 
less independent than we, they make their 
clubs a part of their lives in a way Ameri- 
can women know nothing about. Every 
Englishwoman of any position at all has 
her club, just like the men of her family, 
When she goes up to London she stays 
over night at herclub. Her mail is for. 
warded from her club; she entertains her 
friends there; sbe uses it for all manner 
of conveniences. 

‘*In the Lyceum there is a great dining- 
room overlooking the park. ‘There are 
private dining-rooms for parties, and there 
is a members’ private dining-room, in 
which no guests are allowed, where you 
can go if you are not dressed for dinner 
and wish to dine quietly. There are tea 
rooms and rest rooms,—lounges, they call 
them, — billiard room, library, cloak- 
rooms, balconies overlooking the park, 
reception rooms, writing room, elevators 
and electric lights. 

‘*Then there are forty bedrooms, at four 
shillings and sixpence a day, morning tea 
and biscuit at threepence a cup are served 
in the rooms, or plain breakfast for six- 
pence. Club luncheon is served from 1 
till 2.30 P. M., and dinner from 6.30 to 
8.30. In the dining-room reserved for 
members only, meals can be had # /a carte 
at very low prices, Then there are chaf- 
ing dish parties from 10 P, M, to 1 A. M.,, 
for one shilling and sixpence upward. 
These are for journalists and theatre-go- 
ing members. 

‘*Now all these things will cater to rich 
and successful professional women, or the 
wives and daughters of eminent men. But 
the real aim and object of the club is to 
give aid and backing to struggling mem 
bers of the professions, Fur instance, 
tired and hurrying journalists may there 
find every convenience for writing their 
copy and sending it by mail or messenger. 
The information bureau wil! be made of 
immense value to the inexperienced. 
Young writers can find out there al! about 
the standing of different publications, 
which are and which are not reliable 
financially, what sort of matter they take, 
and what they pay. 

‘“‘Artists can get the same informatiou 
concerning dealers, exhibits, and every 
thing in which artists are concerned. 
While I was in Berlin I met Miss Smed- 
ley, the honorary secretary of the ciub, 
who was arranging an exhibit of work 
done by Englishwomen in the arts and 
crafts. Owing to the fact that she repre 
sented this great club, she was evabled to 
see dealers whom she could never have 
approached as an individual, and she 4 
ranged a most successful exhibit. Thé 
expenses of packing and shipping to &* 
hibits bear heavily on a young and strug 
gling artist, and women are more ivexp® 
rienced and helpless in such matters tha® 
men. The club, being able to throw its 
whole business in one direction, and being 
managed by experienced officers, under 
takes to secure the most advantageo"s 
rates and honest dealing for its member®- 
The club will stand ready to streogthe® 
the status of women physicians, in seul 
ing their appointment on boards aud bo* 


———— 
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ital staffs where possible. In short, the 
gbole object of the club is to intrench 
and strengthen the position of women in 
the professions. 

“Now, women who are eligible may join 


this club anywhere in the world, and when 


they go to London they will have a splen- 
did clab open to them, where they will 
have every convenience and make the 
most interesting acquaintances. The fees 
are £15 @ year for members residing in 
London, $10 a@ year for members residing 
jn England outside of London, and %5 for 
members living outside of England. The 
jast class pay no entrance fee. With the 
other two classes the entrance fee is 25. 

“Two receptions at least will be given 
every year, to which distinguished guests 
from the literary, scientific, and artistic 
world will be invited, and to which mem- 
bership in the club will constitute invita- 
tion. 

“Of course, the fees, café, residential 
quarters, and other sources of income did 
not pay the first expenses ot founding the 
club. They never do inanyclub, Funds 
were subscribed by persons interested. I 
think they have come largely through 
Miss Constance Smedley, the secretary. 

“Now, the idea is, just as fast as the 
club acquires sufficient strength by the 
joining of women in other countries, to 
open club houses in other cities. They 
want a club house in every capital of Eu- 
rope, and particularly in those cities 
where students congregate; and they want 
one in New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. There professional women will find 
a club house and congenial friends and so- 
cial introductions wherever they travel. 
Already the movement is so strong in 
Paris that they are planning for the club 
house there. The Princess de Rohan be- 
came much interested at Berlin, and de- 
clared that she would work up the matter 
in Florence, where she lives. Florence, a 
centre of attraction for all American and 
English travellers, would be a most de- 
lightful point for a club house. The 
Countess di Brazza, of Rome, is already 
a member. 

“In England most of the names well 
known to us among English women writ- 
ers are already on the list of the provision- 
alcommittee. Mrs, Humphrey Ward, Sa- 
rah Grand, John Oliver Hobbes, M. E. 
Braddon, Rosa Nouchette Carey, Rhoda 
Broughton, Beatrice Harraden, Flora An- 
nie Steel, and others. Two men editors 
are on the list, and such women as the 
Countess of Aberdeen, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and the Duchess of Leeds. 
Then there are Mrs. Bernard Shaw, Mrs. 
Alfred Stead, and other wives of distin- 
guished men. 

“Among the scientific women there are 
all sorts of women with LL. D.’s and oth- 
er portions of the alphabet after their 
names; the principal of Girton College, 
Mrs. Perry Frankland, the scientific inves- 
tigator and writer, and scores of others. 

“Among the provisional members ap- 
pointed for the United States are Jane 
Addams, Dean Gill of Barnard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Jeannette Gilder, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Elizabeth Jordan, 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Myra Reynolds 
of Chicago University, Elia W. Peattie, 
Alice Hegan Rice, the presidents of the 
various women’s colleges, and so on. 

“Don’t you remember,”’ said the speak- 
er, “that familiar scene in the English 
novel in which the hero, arriving from 
some end of the earth, goes into his club 
and sees there some man whom he saw 
last in South Africa or Hindoostan? Well, 
at the Lyceum I met a brilliant woman 
physician of Boston, to whom the women 
physicians of London had just given a 
dinner at the club. I had no sooner fin- 
ished talking with her than I encountered 
a woman from Berlin. So one meets 
friends from all over the world in such a 
club,’— VV, Y. Tribune. 


_—- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


With seven States presenting candidates 
for the presidency of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, the members of that organization 
at their National Convention, to be held 
in Tremont Temple, Aug. 17 and 18, ought 
to pick out a leader exactly to their liking 
in every respect.—Boston Herald, 


Aside from teaching, there are not many 
Occupations Open to women in Cuba. The 
government employs a force of women 
stenographers and typewriters, and that 


branch is being gradually extended. The 
shops retain men attendants, asarule. If 
there were enterprise among the women, 
agriculture offers a good field. Two 
American women, still in the service at 
one of the hospitals and orphan asylums, 


are going into agriculture as soon as their 
Contracts expire. 

When Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands was married, French dukes gave her 
pearis and German princes gave her gold 
and gems, but Oom Paul sent her a thim- 
ble. {nd it wasn’t a mere silly, gem-en- 





crusted, queenly affair to put in a glass 
case. It was sensible and solid and prac- 
tical, and symbolic of industry. It was of 
gold, and all around the base were beauti- 
fully engraved little pictures, showing 
busy white-coiffed Datch maidens, sewing 
on the wedding robes of the young queen. 


Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 3.—In reference 
to charges that he had reflected upon the 
good name of President Roosevelt’s moth- 
er through the columns of his paper, Gov- 
ernor Vardaman of Mississippi telephoned 
a statement to the Scimitar to-day from 
Jackson, which is, in part, as follows: “I 
have never in my life written or said any- 
thing derogatory to, or that reflected 
upon, the fair name of the good mother 
of Theodore Rvosevelt or any other good 
woman, I am not responsible for what 
the campaigners in Mississippi ascribed to 
me last year.”’ 


The landtag of Prussia has just ap- 
proved the violent work of Prussification 
of the Polish provinces, undertaken sev- 
eral years ago by the Berlin cabinet. Un- 
der this so-called colonization law, the 
Poles no longer have the right of posses- 
sion in their country without previous 
authorization, which in every case will be 
refused them if their patriotism is in any 
way suspected. During the course of the 
discussion in the landtag the Polish depu- 
ties attempted to amend the bill so as to 
retain for the Poles at least the right to 
construct a house on the land which they 
inherit, but this satisfaction was refused 
them categorically, and the ministerial 
plan passed in all its severity. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


A Story OF THE RED Cross. Glimpses 
of the Field Work. By Clara Barton, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1904, 


It is fitting that the founder and presi- 
dent of the National American Red Cross 
Society should report in this little volume 
the work of twenty-five years. Since its 
establishment in the United States many 
direful calamities have aitlicted the coun- 
try. The ‘lexas famine of 1885, the Mount 
Vernon cyclone of 1888, the Florida yel- 
low fever of 1887, the Johnstown flood of 
1889, the Sea Island relief of 1893, and the 
Galveston deluge of 1900, successively 
called for the organization and distribu. 
tion of personal and pecuniary aid. Nor 
these alone. In 1891 Russia was crushed 
by famine; in 1896 the starving Armenians 
perished by thousands from massacre and 
pillage; in 1898 the Cuban reconceutrados 
were dying of starvation. To each and all 
of these the Red Cross came as an angel 
from heaven. ‘‘The wreckage has been 
cleared away, the stricken people have 
been wisely and tenderly guided out of 
panic and despair to self-help and coéper 
ative efforts, shattered homes and broken 
fortunes have been repaired; and then 
the Red Cross has retired as quietly as it 
came.’’ Few, outside of the people im- 
mediately concerned, have realized the 
beneficent powers of help and healing that 
have fallen like a benediction upon the 
victims of misfortune wherever that sacred 
symbol of humanity has made its way. 

Forty years ago, in the terrible days of 
our Civil War, Clara Barton was one of the 
volunteer army nurses who were almost 
worn out by the untried and unsystem 
atic efforts to relieve the sick and wound- 
ed soldiers. Then followed travels in 
strange and foreign lands in other wars 
and illness and suffering. Eleven years 
later she came back to our government 
with the treaty of Geneva asking it to 
join other governments in the work of 
relief. Five years of hard, continuous 
labor were spent in the effort. At length, 
in 1881, President Garfield and his cabinet 
—Blaine, Windom, and Robert T. Lin- 
coln—became interested, and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross was organized with Clara 
Barton as its president. Michigan, Ohio, 
Tennnessee, Arkansas, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi were succored in 1883 and 1884. 

Space will not permit a review of this 
interesting and instructive narrative. 
Among many anecdotes, this one from 
Cuba, will have timely interest: 


‘Karly in the day there came to our im- 
provised headquarters an officer in Khaki 
uniform showing hard service and a ban- 
danna handkerchief to protect the back of 
his head and neck from the fierce rays of 
the sun. It was Col. Roosevelt, and we 
were very glad to meet the gallant leader 
of the ‘Rough Riders.’ After a few mo- 
ments’ conversation he said: 

‘**T have some sick men with my regi- 
ment, who refuse to leave it. They need 
such delicacies as you have here, which I 
am ready to pay for out of my own pocket. 
Can I buy them from the Red Cross?’ 

** ‘Not for a million dollars,’ Dr. Gardner 
replied. 

‘**But my men need these things,’ he 
said, bis tone and face expressing anxiety. 
‘I think a great deal of my men. Iam 
proud of them.’ 

‘*-And we know they are proud of you, 
Colonel. But we can’t sell Red Cross 
supplies,’ answered Dr, Gardner. 

‘**Then how can I get them? I must 
have proper food for my sick men,’ he 
said. 

‘Just ask for them, Colonel,’ replied 
Dr. Gardner. 

***Oh,’ he said, his face suddenly light- 
ing up with a bright smile; ‘then I do ask 
for them.’ 

***All right, Colonel, what is your list?’ 

“The list included malted milk, con- 
densed milk, oat meal, corn meal, canned 
fruits, dried fruits, rice, tea, chocolate, 
even prepared beefsteak and vegetables, 


and other things good for men who could 
not eat army rations. 

‘**Now, Colonel, when will you send for 
these supplies?’ asked Dr. Gardner. ‘They 
will be ready any time.’ 

‘**Lend me a sack, and I will take them 
right along,’ he answered with character- 
istic decision. 

“Mrs, Gardner at once looked up a sack, 
and when filled it held a good many 
pounds of supplies. Before we had re- 
covered from our surprise the incident was 
closed by the future President of the 
United States striding off and out of sight 
in the jungle.” 

In conclusion, Clara Barton says: 

‘I have dedicated this little volume to 
the people with whom and for whom I 
have given the willing labors of twenty-five 
years—initial labors, untried methods, 
and object lessons. Well or ill, they have 
carried with them the best intentions and 
the best judgment given for the purpose. 
Whatever may betide or the future have 
in store for the little work so humbly car. 
ried on, merely a helper, with no thought 
of leadership—it bears along with it the 
memories of pain assuaged, hope revived, 
endeavor strengthened, and lives saved. 

“To vou, the people of America, this 
sacred trust is committed, in your hands 
the charge is laid. To none will your help 
ever be so precious as it has been to me, 
for in its proud growth and strength none 
will ever so need you,” H. B. B. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


LITTLE DOCTOR BETTINA. 


BY ELIZABETH L,. 


When Bettina heard that Captain Cros- 
by was ill, she felt sorry, very sorry in- 
deed. She had once been ill with the 
measles for nearly six weeks, and she 
knew how hard it was. 

‘‘Does he bave to stay in bed, and is he 
all red spots?’’ Bettina asked. 

“Oh, no, he sits on the piazza, and 
sometimes he takes a walk,’’ her mother 
said. ‘tHe can’t sleep, that’s the trouble. 
Mary, what do you think of having two 
rufiles instead of one?’’ 

Mary was Bettina’s sister, and she was 
to be married soon. There was nothing 
more said about Captain Crosby, but a 
great deal about rutiles. By and by Bet- 
tina went out to the kitchen, 

**Norah,”’ she said, after she had eaten 
a fresh, crisp ginger cooky, ‘‘do you know 
where Captain Crosby lives?”’ 

“Sure an’ I do,’’ said Norah. ‘He lives 
at the corner o’ Main Street and Ellum, 
just about ten minutes’ walk from here.,”’ 

“T know where that is,’’ said Bettina. 
“Thank you for that nice cooky, Norah. 
May I have another?’ 

She ate the second one thoughtfully, 
and then she walked slowly out of the 
kitchen door and down the little gravel 
path that led to her own special garden. 
In the garden there were all sorts of 
bright flowers; but the most beautiful of 
all was a great scarlet poppy, with rings 
of black and a heart of black and gold. 

Bettina knelt down close to the poppy 
plant and smoothed its rough stalk with 
her little hand. 

**You’ll have some more flowers,’’ she 
said, softly. “You have ever so many 
buds, you know. And I must take your 
biggest child to Captain Crosby to make 
him sleep On that pillow at grand- 
mother’s there are poppies, and it says, 
‘Sleep well.’ They are only embroidered 
poppies, but you are real.’’ 

Then she broke off the great scariet 
blossom with a long stem, and went to see 
Captain Crosby. When she reached the 
house there he sat om the piazza, an old 
man, with a tired face. His eyes were 
shut, and for a minute Bettina had a lit- 
tle lump in her throat, 

‘*Perhaps he’s asleep,’’ she thought, 
‘‘and I needn’t have picked the poppy.”’ 

But he was not asleep. He opened bis 
eyes and looked at Bettina, as she stood 
on the path, close to the piazza rail, and 
Bettina swallowed the lump in her throat. 

“T lave brought you my first big poppy, 
to put you to sleep,’ said Bettina, in her 
soft little voice. ‘*They are getting ready 
for the wedding, or my mother would 
have remembered about poppies, most 
probably. If you will hold it I think you 
will go to sleep very soon. It’s from my 
very own garden.”’ 

‘*Will you sit down close to me and tell 
me about the garden?’’ asked Captain 
Crosby. ‘‘I used to have one when I was 
a little boy.”’ 

‘*Why, of course,’’ said Bettina. She 
sat down on a stool close to the old cap- 
tain, and he held the big poppy and 
looked right into its heart while the soft 
voice went on and on. By and by the 
poppy slipped from Captain Crosby’s 
hand, and Bettina saw that he was sound 
asleep. 

She sat still, thinking about the garden 
and the bees and butterflies, and before 
long her eyes were tight shut. When she 
opened them again, Captain Crosby’s 
watch was in his hand. 

‘I must have slept over an hour,’’ he 
said. ‘You and the poppy are a pair of 
wonderful doctors. I believe I shall sleep 


GOULD. 


to-night and dream of my old garden.” | 





And he did — Youth’s Companion. 





HUMOROUS. 


A teacher in an East Side school, in 
trying to explain the meaning of the word | 
‘‘*slowly,’’ illustrated it by walking across 
the floor. When he asked the class to 
tell him how he walked, a boy at the foot 
of the class shouted, **Bowlegged, sir.’’- 
Lippincott’s, 


She—Don't you ever send any of your 
stories to the magazines? 

He—Don’t I? I send lots of them, but 
I believe I'd drop dead if they ever accept- 
ed any. 

She (sympathetically)—I do wish they 
would accept one!— Philadelphia Ledger. 


‘*Here, young man,”’ said the old gentle- 
man with fire in his eye, ‘‘I’ve brung back 
this thermometer you sold me.”’ 

*What’s the matter with it?’’ demand- 
ed the clerk, 

“It ain’t reliable. One time ye look at 
it it says one thing, and the next time it 
says another,’’— Philadelphia Ledger. 


In the weekly calendar published by a 
colored church in North Carolina appears 
a recommendation of the periodical litera- 
ture of the denomination, from which we 
quote the following: ‘The Mayflower is a 
grand little nugget in a nutshell, and 
sweeps the field as it goes.’ The mean- 
ing is plain, but the exact concatenation 
seems Hibernian, — Independent. 


P. A. B. Widener, the traction magnate | 
in Philadelphia, has a son, Joseph, who 
likes to play train with the dining-room | 
chairs. A visitor sat down on one of the 
chairs, and Joseph remonstrated: ‘‘Here,”’ 
he said, ‘this is a train of cars,’’ ‘Very | 
well,’’ said the visitor, “‘I’ll be a passen- 
ger.’’ But Joe didn’t want this grown-up 
man for a passenger, and so he said, 
**Where do you want to get off?’ ‘Chi- | 
cago,’’ was the reply. ‘All right,’’ said 
Joe. ‘This is Chicago.”’ 


! 
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Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building 


| built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
Oct. 1, 19038, and continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D.. 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 

The tirst medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply te 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 


| Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 193, 


A Lancashire blacksmith attended a 
farriery class held by the county council 
at Preston, England. As he entered, the 
clerk gave him a note-book and pencil. 
*Wot’s this ’ere book for?’ asked the 
man, ‘To take notes,”’ replied the clerk. 
‘‘Notes? Wot sort o’ notes?’ ‘Why, 
anything that the lecturer says that you 
think important and want to remember, 
you make a note of in the book.’’ The 
Lancashireman looked scornful, “Oh!’’ 
said he. ‘‘Anything | want to remember 
I must make a note of in this ‘ere book, | 
must I? Then wot do you think my | 
blooming yed’s for?”’ 














Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 

Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 25d year opens Sept., 21, 


1904. Prepares for all collages that admit 
women. Write for catalogue. 














WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


‘ith Annual Session. Thorough course, Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
| and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 
catalogue, 





WE COME TO YOU (much larger than} we 
are here, of course,and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10¢c.; 12 for 20e.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you mn gM If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the peepee, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 

109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 

Yours in love and service, Six Livre Kits. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 








Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor,” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Koom 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLuMES OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


‘CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500 


2ist St. & N. College Ave,., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School for 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 











iT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
mang. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subsacriptionjof fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need 850 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 





| General Federation Editor, 


Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 


| afford to be without it. 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss VipaA 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in | 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’? of | 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription | 
to WoMAN’sS SPHERE, in money order, to | 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 


96 Oxford Chambers, 


| terms 


Melbourne, Australia. 






Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Filth Ave., New York City 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING, — Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
by Madame Luilovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








HOW TO CELEBRATE. 

This number of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
is published on August 13, Lucy Stone's 
birthday. Many suffrage clubs will cele- 
brate the day. But every individual be- 
liever in equal rights can celebrate it in the 
way that would have made her gladdest, 
by doing some bit of work for the cause. 

Her modesty was such that during her 
life time she never would allow any pub- 
lic celebration of her birthday. Again 
and again the suffragists planned for one, 
but she always found it out and put an 
absolute veto upon it. She took great 
delight in the birthday celebrations of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs, Mary A. 
Livermore, and other distinguished wom- 
en, but in her own case she shrank from 
anything of the kind almost with horror. 

It cannot distress her now, but must 
rather be a pleasure to her, if she knows 
anything about it. But what she would 
enjoy most would be not eulogies upon 
herself, but some piece of solid work, 
however small, done in behalf of equal 
rights for women. Get some one to be- 
come a member of the Association; sub- 
scribe for the Woman's JouRNAL for a 
reading room or for an individual; send a 
suffrage leafletgto an unbeliever; make a 
contribution to the suffrage treasury; 
write a letter to the press; try to convert 
a friend; or begin to make some article 
for the sales-table at the National Conven- 
tion to be held in Oregon next June, In 
some such way, everyone can ‘‘celebrate,”’ 
even those who may be summering far 
from any club or association. A.8. B. 
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LUCY STONE'S BIRTHDAY. 

To-day is the eighty-seventh birthday 
of Lucy Stone, one of the earliest advo- 
cates of woman’s rights, the organizer of 
the first national woman suffrage conven- 
tion, in 1850, one of the officers of the 
American Equal Rights Association, found 
er of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, and f:r 21 
years its editor: for 25 years the chairman 
of the executive committee or president 
of the American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation. 

Lucy Stone was born on Coy’s Hill, 
West Brookfield, Mass., Aug. 13, 1818. 
She was the fifth child of Francis and 
Hannah Matthews Stone. Her great- 
grandfather fought in the French and 
Indian War; her grandfather fought in 
the American Revolution, and at its close 
was a captain in Shay’s Rebellion. Her 
parents were hard-working farmers, and 
her girlhood was spent in active work in 
the house and on the farm. Very early 
her interest was aroused in the subject 
condition of women, and while yet a child 
she resolved to devote her life to the 
amelioration of their lot. She earned, by 
personal effort, as a teacher of country 
schools at ‘‘a dollar a day and boarding 
around,’’ the means of higher education, 
spending seveu years in neighboring sem- 
inaries at Warren, Wilbraham, and Mount 
Holyoke. In 1843, having saved ninety 
dollars from her scanty earnings, she went 
to Oberlin College, in what were then the 
‘‘backwoods”’ of northwestern Ohio, the 
only college in the world then open to 
women, and there took a four years’ 
course of study, graduating in 1847. 

On her return that fall to Massachu- 
setts, she at once began to lecture. Her 
first address was given in her brother's 


church at Gardner. Having been for 
years a subscriber to the Liberator, and 
deeply interested in anti-slavery work, 


she soon became a persona! friend of the 
little band of Massachusetts abolitionists 
and a co-worker with Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, Theodore Parker, Francis Jack- 
son, Abby Kelley, Stephen S. Foster, 
Charles C. Burleigh, Samuel E. Sewall, 
Samuel May, L. Maria Child, Ellis Gray 
Loring,Henry C. Wright, Parker Pillsbury, 
etc. From 1847 to 1857 she lectured with 
apostolic enthusiasm and wonderful suc- 
cess from Maineto Missouri, drawing large 
audiences and making many thousand 
converts. Occasionally she spoke on anti- 
slavery and temperance, being for a time 
2. salaried agent of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. But her special topics 
were the social, industrial, legal, political, 
and religious disabilities of women. 

In 1855 Miss Stone married Henry B. 
Blackwell, a young merchant of Cincin- 
_nati,O. Rev. T. W. Higginson performed 
the ceremony, which took place at Lucy’s 
home in West Brookfield. In marrying, 





they united in a written protest against 
the inequality of the existing marriage 
laws, and pledged themselves never to ap- 
peal to the courts in case of domestic dif- 
ferences. With Mr. Blackwell's hearty 
approval, Mrs. Stone retained her maiden 
name. She spent the summer with him at 
his mother’s home on Walnut Iills, near 
Cincinnati. In the fall she resumed her lec- 
tures. 
their home in Orange, New Jersey, a sub 
urb of New York. There, by successful 
effort during the following ten years, they 
succeeded in earning an independence 
that enabled them in after life to devote 
their lives to the woman suffrage work. 

After the war Mrs. Stone tried to secure 
suffrage for women in the reconstruction, 
taking part as ao officer in the American 
Equal Rights Association from 1864 to 
1868. In 1867 Mrs, Stone and Mr. Black- 
well went to Kansas, and spoke througb- 
out that State in support of the proposed 
woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment. In 1869 Mrs. Stone, in correspon- 
dence with other eminent suffragists of 
the country, called together a great con. 
vention in Cleveland, O., which organized 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Removing to Boston, Mrs. Stone 
established there the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
with Mary A. Livermore as mavaging 
editor; Wilham Lluyd Garrison, T. Went- 
worth Higginsun and berse!f being on the 
editorial staff. As aresult of the agitation, 
the Republican party in 1872 adopted a 
woman suffrage resolution in the natioval 
platform, and the Massachusetts Republi- 
cans the same year declared themselves 
‘‘in favor of extending equal suffrage to 
all American citizens irrespective of sex.”’ 
But a majority of the Legislature, elected 
on that platform, voted down the woman 
suffrage amendment, and have cuntinued 
to do so ever since, 

Mrs. Stone’s paper, established in Jan- 
uary, 1870, has never failed tu appear 
every Saturday for 34 years, although it 
has never been a source of profit to its 
proprietors. When, in 1872, the demand 
for Mrs. Livermore as a lecturer made it 
necessary for her to withdraw from the 
active management of the paper, Lucy 
Stone took her place and continued to 
edit it until her decease, Oct. 18, 1893. 
She was assisted by her husband and 
daughter, who have continued to edit it 
since her death, with the codperation of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. F. M. Adkin- 
son, Miss Catharine Wilde, and Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 

While the ultimate object of the paper 
is not yet fully attained, it bas helped to 
effect a revolution woman's social, 
legal, educational, industrial and political 
status—a revolution more profound aad 
far-reaching than has taken place in all 
the centuries since primeval barbarism; a 
revolution not confined to America, nor 
altogether to the English - speaking race, 
but world-wide and destined to become 
universal, 

Mrs, Stone lived a busy and laborious 
life. In 1869, as has been stated, she and 
her husband took active personal part in 
@ woman suffrage campaign in Kansas, 
afterwards, in subsequent years, in simi- 
lar campaigns in Vermont, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, and Rhode Island. 
From 1869 to 1893 she called and took the 
leading part in twenty-five annual conven- 
tions of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, in Washington, New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, Iudianapolis, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, Topeka, Des 
Moines, Detroit and Minneapolis, besides 
holding innumerable meetings in smaller 
places, presiding meanwhile over the 
mopthly meetings of the Massachusetts 
and New England Associations and a well- 
ordered household. Her beautiful charac- 
ter, so absolutely free from egotism or self- 
seeking, so unique in its simplicity, sin- 
cerity and unconscious heroism, has given 
Lucy Stone a permanent place in the re- 
gard and affection of her co-workers. As 
a reformer, she disarmed opponents by her 
gentle, womanly personality, her unfailing 
tact,and her lovely home-life as wife, moth- 
er, friend, and citizen. Her birthday will 
continue to be celebrated in our own and 
other lands long after her efforts bave 
been consummated by woman’s complete 
enfranchisement. . u. B, 
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STATE SUFFRAGE COOK-BOOK 

‘‘Equality before the Law.’’ Thatseems 
a queer subject for a cook-book, does it 
not? But it has been compiled and pub- 
lished hy Myrtle W. Marble, Humboldt, 
Nebraska, by authority of the Nebraska 
Woman Suffrage Association, under direc- 
tion of Ollie King Carricker of Nebraska 
City. It is a collection of Tested Recipes 
and begins with one for suffrage women, 
as follows: ‘“‘Takea gill of forbearance, a 
pint of submission, twelve ounces of pa- 
tience, a handful of grace—mix well with 
the milk of human kindness and serve 
with a radiant smile.”’ 

Seriously, is it not an evidence that do- 
mestic biiss will be increased by woman 


In 1856 they came East and made | 





suffrage, when its advocates promote their 
work by an appeal to the sense of family 
comfort and an aid to good housekeeping? 
The price of the book is only fifty cents. 
It can be had from either of the addresses 
given above. We commend it to suffra- 
gists everywhere. H. B. B, 





LITHUANIANS AND WOMEN 

To women who are themselves under- 
going a process of evolution from domes- 
tic subjection to social and political equal- 
ity, it will be an encouragement and an 
inspiration to read in the New York Inde- 
pendent of Aug. 4 the graphic narrative of 
the evolution of Antanas Kaztauskis, a 
Russian peasant boy, into an American 
citizen, ‘from Lithuania to the Chicago 
stockyards.’’ He says in part: 


It was the shoemaker who made me 
want to come to America. He was a trav- 
elling shcemaker, for on our farms we tan 
our own cowhides, and the shoemaker 
came to make them into boots for us. By 
travelling he learned all the news, and he 
smuggled in newspapers across the fron- 
tier from Germany. We were always glad 
to hear him talk 

I can never forget that evening four 
years ago. It wasacold December. We 
were in a big room in our 1g house in 
Lithuania. My good, kind, thin old moth- 
er sat near the wide fireplace, working 
her brown spinning-wheel, with which 
she made cloth for our shirts and coats 
and pants. I sat on the floor in front of 
her, with my knee-boots off and my feet 
stretched out to the fire. My feet were 
cold, for I had been out with my young 
brother in the freezing sheds milking the 
cows and feeding the sheep and geese, 
I leaned my head on her dress and kept 
yawning and thinking about my big goose 
feather bed. My father sat and smoked 
his pipe across the fireplace. Petween 
was a kerosene lamp on a table, and un- 
der it sat the ugly shoemaker on a stool, 
finishing a big yellow boot. His sleeves 
were rolled up; his arms were thin and 
bony, but you could see how stroug the 
fingers and wrist were, for when be 
grabbed the needle he jerked it through 
and the whole arm’s length up. This 
arm kept going up and down, Every 
time it went up he jerked back his long, 
mixed-up red hairand grunted. And you 
could just see his face—bony and shut to- 
gether tight, and his narrow sharp eyes 
looking down. Then his head would go 
down again, and bis hair would get all 
mixed up. I kept watching him. My fat, 
older brother, who sat behind with his fat 
wife, grinned and said: ‘*Look out, or 
your eyes will make holes in the leather.”’ 
My brother’s eyes were always dull and 
sleepy. Men like him stay in Lithuania. 

At last the boot was finished. The 
little shoemaker held it up and looked 
at it. My father stopped smoking and 
looked at it. ‘*That’s a good boot,”’’ said 
my father. The shoemaker’ grunted. 
‘‘That’s a damn poor boot,’ he replied 
(instead of ‘‘damn’’ he said ‘‘skatina’’), 
‘a rough boot like ail your boots, and so 
when you grow old you are lame. You 
have only poor things, for rich Russians 
gets your good things, and yet you will 
not kick up against them. Bah!” 

‘*T don’t like your talk,’’ said my father, 
and he spit into the fire, as he always did 
when he began to think, ‘I am honest. 
I work hard. We get along. That’s all. 
So what good will such talk do me?” 

“You! cried the shoemaker, and he 
now threw the boot on the floor so that 
our big dog lifted up his head and looked 
around, ‘‘It’s not you at all, It’s the 
boy—that boy there!’’ and he pointed to 
me. ‘*That boy must go to America!”’ 

Now I quickly stopped yawning, and 
I looked at him all the time after this. 
My mother looked frightened, and she 
put her hand on my head. ‘No, no; he 
is only a boy,”’ she said. ‘‘Bah!” cried 
the shoemaker, pushing back bis hair, 
and then | felt be was looking right 
through me, ‘He is eighteen and a man. 
You know where he must go in three 
years more.’’ Weall knew he meant my 
five years inthe army. ‘‘Where is your 
oldest son? Dead. Oh, I know the Rus 
sians —the man-wolves! I served my 
term, I know how it is. Your son 
served in Turkey in the mountains. Why 
not here? Because they want foreign sol 
diers bere to beat us. He had four rou 
bles ($2.08) pay for three months, and 
with that he had to pay men like me to 
make his shoes and clothes. Oh, the 
wolves! They let him soak in rain; stand- 
ing guard al! night in the snow and ice he 
froze, the fuod was God’s food, the vodka 
was cheap and rotten! Then he died. 
The wolves—the man-wolves! look at 
this book.’’ He jerked a Roman Catholic 
prayer-book from his bag on the floor. 
**Where would I go if they found this on 
me? Where is Wilhelm Birbell?”’ 

At this my father spit hard again into 
the fire, and puffed his pipe fast. 

‘*‘Where is Wilhelm Birbell?’’ cried the 
shoemaker, and we all kept quiet. Weall 
knew. Birbell was a rich farmer who 





smuggled in prayer-books from Germany, 
so that we all could pray as we liked, in- 
stead of the Russian Church way. He 
was caught one night, and they kept him 
two years in the St. Petersburg jail, in a 
cell so narrow and short that he could not 
stretch out his legs, for they were very 
long. This made him lame for life. Then 
they sent him to Irkutsk, down in Siberia. 
There he sawed logs to get food. He es- 
caped, and now he is here in Chicago. 
But at that time he was in jail. 

**Where is Wilbelm Birbell?”’ cried the 
shoemaker. ‘Oh, the wolves! And what 
is this?’’ He pulled out an old American 
newspaper, printed in the Lithuanian lan- 
guage, and I remember he tore it, he was 
soangry. ‘The world’s good news is all 
kept away. Wecan only read what Rus- 
sian officials print in their papers. Read? 
No, you can’t read or write your own lJan- 
guage, because there is no Lithuanian 
school—only the Russian school—you can 
only read and write Russian. Can you? 
No, you can’t! Because even those Rus- 
sian schuols make you pay to learn, and 
you have no money to pay. Will you 
never be asbamed—all you? Listen to 
me,”’ 

Now I looked at my mother, and her 
face looked frightened, but the shoemaker 
cried still louder. ‘*Why can’t you have 
your own Lithuanian school? Because 
you are like dogs—you bave nothing to 
say—you have no town meetings or pro 
vince meetings, no elections. You are 
slaves! And why can’t you even pay to 
go to their Russian school? Because they 
get all your money. Only twelve acres 
you own, but you pay eighty roubles ($40) 
taxes. You must work twelve days on 
your Russian roads. Your kind old wife 
must plow behind the oxen, for I saw her 
last summer, and she looked tired. You 
must all slave, but still your rye and 
wheat brings but little money, because 
they cheat you bad. Oh, the wolves— 
how fat they are! And so your boy must 
never read or write, or think as a man 
should think,”’ 

But pow my mother cried out, and her 
voice was shaking. ‘*Leave us alone—you 
leave us! We need no money—we trade 
our things for the things we need at the 
store—we have all we need—-leave us 
alone!"’ 

Then my fat brother grinned, and said 
to the shoemaker: ‘You always stir up 
young men to go to America. Why don’t 
you go yourself?”’ 

I remember that the little shoemaker 
had pulled a big crooked pipe out of his 
bag. Now he took a splinter from the 
basket of splinters which hung on the 
wall, and he lit his pipe and puffed it. 
His face showed me that he felt bad. 

‘*T am too old,’’ he said, ‘to learn a new 
trade. These boots are no good in Amer- 
ica. Americais no place for us old ras- 
cals. My son is in Chicago in the stock- 
yards, and he writes to me. They have 
hard knocks. If you are sick or old there 


and have no money, you must die. That 
Chicago place has trouble, too. Do you 
see that light? Thatiskerosene. Do you 


remember the price went up last year? 
That is Rockefeller. My son writes me 
about him. He is another man-wolf. A 
few men like him are grabbing all the 
good things—the oil and coal and meat 
and everything. But against these men 
you can strike if youare young. You can 
read free papers and prayer-books. In 
Chicago there are prayer-books for every 
man and woman. You can have free 
meetings, and talk out what you think. 
And so if you are young you can change all 
these troubles. Butlam old. I can feel 
it now, this winter. So I only tell young 
men to go.’’ He looked hard at me and I 
looked at him. He kept talking. ‘I tell 
them to go where they can chouse their 
own kind of God, where they can Jearn to 
read aud write, and talk and think like 
men, and have good things!"’ 

He kept looking at me, but he opened 
the newspaper and held it up. “Some 
day,” he said, ‘I will be caught and sent 
to jail, but I don’t care. I got this from 
my son, who reads all he can find at 
night. It had to be smuggled in. I lent 
it many times to many young men. My 
son got it from the night school, and he 
put it in Lithuanian for me to see.’’ Then 
he bent over the paper a long time, and 
his lips moved. At last he looked into 
the fire and fixed his hair, and then his 
voice was shaking and very low: 

We know these are true things—that all 
men are born free and equai—that God 
gives them rights which no man can take 
away—that among these rigbts are life, 
liberty, and the getting of happiness. 

He stopped, I remember, and looked at 
me, and I was not breathing. He said it 
again. ‘‘ ‘Life, liberty, and the getting of 
happiness.’ Oh, that is what you want!’’ 

My mother began to cry. ‘tHe cannot 
go if his father commands him to stay,’’ 
she kept saying. I knew this was true, 
for in Lithuania a father can command his 
son till he dies. 

‘**No, he must not go,’’ said the shoe- 
maker, ‘if his father commands him to 
stay.’’ He turned and looked hard at my 
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father. My father was looking into the 
fire. ‘If he goes,” said my father, “those 
Russians will never let him come back» 
My mother cried barder. We all waited 
for him to say something else. In about 
‘five minutes the shoemaker got up ang 
asked: ‘Well, what do you say—the army 
or America?” But my father shoox his 
head and would not say anything. Soon 
my brother began yawning, and took his 
fat wife and went to bed. The little shoe. 
maker gathered his tools into his big 
and threw it over his shoulder, Hig 
shoulder was crooked. Then he came 
close to me and looked at me hard. 

“T am old,” he said. “I wish | was 
young. And you must be old soon, ang 
that will be too late. The army — the 
man-wolves! Bah! it is terrible.”’ 

After he was gone, my fatherand | kept 
looking at the fire. My mother stopped 
crying and went out. Our house was jp 
two parts of two rooms each. Between 
the parts was an open shed, and in this 
shed was a big oven, where she was bak. 
ing bread that night. I could hear her 
pull it out to look at it, and then push jt 
back. Then she came in and sat down 
beside me, and began spinning again, | 
leaned against her dress and watched the 
fire, and thought about America. Some- 
times I looked at my father, and s), kept 
looking at him, too, but he would not say 
anything. At last my old mother stopped 
spinning, and put her hand on my fore. 
head. 

‘‘Alexandria is a fine girl,’ she whis- 
pered. This gave me a quick bad fecling, 
Alexandria was the girl I wanted to mar- 
ry. She lived about ten miles away. Her 
father liked my father, and they seemed 
to be glad that I loved her. I had often 
been thinking at night how in a few years 
I would go with my uncle to her house, 
and ask her father and mother to give her 
tome. I could see the wedding all alead 
—how we would go to her house on Sat- 
turday night, aud they would have music 
there and mavy people, and we would 
have a social time. Then in the morning 
we would go to the church and be mar. 
ried, and come back to my father's house 
and live with him. I saw it all ahead, 
and I was sure we would be very happy. 
Now I began thinking of this. 1 could 
see her fine soft eyes, and I hated to go 
away. My old mother kept her hands 
moving on my forehead. ‘Yes, she isa 
nice girl; a kind, beautiful girl,’’ she kept 
whispering. We sat there till the lamp 
went out. Then the fire got low, and the 
room was cold, and we went to bed. But 
I could not sleep, and kept thinking. 

The next day my father told me that I 
could not go until the time came for the 
army, three years ahead. “Stay until 
then, and then we will see,’ he said, My 
mother was very glad, and so was I, be- 
cause of Alexandria. But in the coldest 
part of that winter my dear old motber 
got sick and died. The neighbors all 
came in, and sang holy songs for two days 
and nights. The priest was there, and 


my father bought fine candles. Two of 
the neighbors made a coffin. At last it 
was all over. For a long time our log 


house was always quiet. 

That summer the shoemaker came again 
and talked with me. This time I was very 
eager to go to America, aud my father 
told me I could go, 

One morning I walked over to say good- 
by to Alexandria. It was ten miles and 
the road was dusty, so I carried my boots 
over my shoulder, as we always did, and 
I put them on when I came near her 
house. When I saw her I felt very bad, 
and so did she. I had the strongest wish 
I ever had to take hold of her and keep 
her all my life. We stayed together till 
it was dark and the night fogs came up 
out of the field grass, and we could hard- 
ly see the house. Then she said good by. 
For many nights I kept remembering the 
way she looked up at me. 

With more time and more money, 
much better, and I am very happy. 
Alexandria. She came a year ago, and 
has learned to speak English already. 
Some of the women go to the big store 
the day they get bere, when they have not 
enough sense to pick out the clothes tbat 
look right, but Alexandiia waited three 
weeks till she knew, and so now she looks 
the finest of any woman in the district. 
We have four nice rooms, which she keeps 
very clean, and she has flowers growing in 
boxes in the two front windows, We do 
not go much to church, because the 
church seems to be too slow. But we 
belong to a Lithuanian society that gives 
two picaoics ia summer and two big balls 
in winter, where we have a fine time. I 
go one night a week to the Lithuanian 
Concertina Club. On Sundays we go 00 
the trolley out into the country. 

But we like to stay at home more now 
because we have a baby. When he grows 
up I will not send him to the Lithuanian 
Catholic school. They have only two bad 
rooms and two priests, who teach only ia 
Lithuanian from prayer-books. | will 
send him to the American school, which 
is very big and good. The teachers there 
are Americans, and they belong to the 
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Teachers’ Labor Union, which has three 
thousand teachers and belongs to our 
Chicago Federation of Labor. I am sure 
that such teachers will give him a good 


chance. 


Space will not permit us to add the 
striking details of this boy’s adventures 
among American ‘man-wolves’’ and 
wgrafters.’’ Read them in the August 
Indpendent. At first he had a hard time, 
with starvation wages. Then he joined 
the Cattle Butchers’ Union, and says: 

“This union is honest, and it has done 
me a great deal of good. It has raised my 
wages. The man who worked at my job 
pefore the union, got $9 a week. I am 
getting S11. It has given me more time 
to learn to read and speak and enjoy life 
like an American. I never work now 
from 6 A. M. to9 P. M. and then be idle 
next day. I work now from 7 A. M. to 
5.30 P. M., and there are not so many idle 
days. The work is evened up,” 

Thousands of American women, like 
this Russian peasant boy, have had to 
leave their homes to seek remunerative 
occupation elsewhere. They, too, have 
often been the victims of ‘tman-wolves” 
and ‘‘grafters.’’ They, too, are learning 
to combine, and to stand by each other. 
In order the better to do so, they need 
the suffrage—the right preservative of all 
rights. Let all honest workers, men and 
womev, make common cause and stand 
by each other against disfranchisement 
and every form of class legislation. 

H. B. B. 





COMING MEETING WOMAN'S RELIEF CORPS 

The Woman’s Relief Corps, which will 
meet in national convention in Boston 
next week, has 140,000 members, with de- 
partments in thirty-four States and Terri- 
tories, and detached corps in thirteen 
others, with 3,000 corps. Some idea of 
the territorial scope of the order may be 
had from the location of the present na- 
tional ofticers, 

When the Woman’s Relief Corps meets 
during Grand Army week, Mrs, Sarah D. 
Winans, of Troy, O., will retire from one 
of the most prominent positions which a 
woman can obtain in America. Her term 
of presidency of the corps will expire and 
a successor will be elected. 

Not only as a woman of great executive 
ability at the head of her widespread or- 
ganization, but on account of her gracious 
personality she is honored and beloved by 
all who know her, both in and outside of 
the corps. 

Though reélection is not impossible, it 
has not been the custom to give the presi- 
dency to one person for more than the 
single term of one year. 

Mrs.U.M. Mattison, senior vice-president 
of the national organization, has a splen- 
did record. When junior vice-president 
she introduced the custom of saluting the 
flag in the public schools. 

In spite of many obstacles she strength- 
ened the feeling and teaching of patriotism 
in the schools and brought the matter be- 
fore the public so strongly that they are 
now looking out for it themselves. 

Mrs, Mattison is a trained public speak- 
er and has on several occasions accom- 
panied the veterans and addressed the 
public on Memorial Day. This year she 
delivered the Memorial Day address at 
Bend, Washington. During her 
administration as department president 
the first Womanu’s Relief Corps was organ- 
ized in Alaska, 

Mrs. Mattison is a member of the Order 
of the Eastern Star, and of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, She is a home-loving 
woman, the mother of five children, three 
sons and two daughters. She is a pro- 
gressive and patriotic woman, a fine 
speaker, and will be a candidate for the 
Oltice of national president. Mrs. Mary J. 
Tygard of Denison, Tex., is the junior 
Vice-president. She has filled all the im- 
portant offices in the Department of Tex- 
as, and is a woman of pronounced ability. 

The national secretary is Mrs. Jennie S. 
Wright, of Troy, O. She is the wife of a 
veteran, and has had long experience in 
the work. Mrs: Sarah E, Phillips of Syra- 
cuse, N, Y., is tbe national treasurer, to 
Which office she has been elected four 
years in succession. She has performed 
her exacting duties with the utmost fidel- 
ity, and her efforts are much appreciated. 
She is both the wife and the daughter of 
avereran. Mrs. Phillips will be a candi- 
date for reélection. Mrs. Mary Lyle Rey- 
holds of Covington, Ky., the national 
chaplain, is an accomplished woman of 
flue spirituality. 

Miss Lydia G. Hopkins, national inspec- 
tor, lives in Detroit, Mich. She is past 
department president of her own State. 
She is a member of the New England So- 
ciety, her grandfather having been born 
in Hartford, Connu., and comes from fine 
Revolutionary ancestry. She is earnestly 
devoted to the Woman’s Relief Corps 
work, has held many offices in her corps 
in Detroit and in the State department. 
She is treasurer of the Detroit Protective 
Agency for Women and Children, also 
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treasurer of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society of the presbytery in Detroit. 
Much beloved by the order at large is 
the counsellor, Mrs. Sarah E. Fuller of 
Massachusetts. Mrs. Fuller may well be 
called the mother of the order, having 
been the presiding officer when it was 
founded here twenty-five years ago. She 
was the third national president, and 
throughout a quarter of a century has 
worked untiringly for the order. Mrs. 
Jennie B, Atwood, a past president of the 
Department of New Jersey, is the insti- 
tuting and installing officer; a woman of 
fine executive ability. Mrs, Kate E. Jones 
of Ilion, N. Y., the nationa) patriotic in- 
structor, is filled with enthusiasm for the 
work of patriotic teaching. She has been 
department president of New York for 
two years, and was a pioneer in the work 
in that State. She will be a candidate for 
national president in 1905. Mrs. Mary M. 
North of Snowhill, Md., the national press 
correspondent, was bora in Washington, 
and is a typical daughter of the South, 
though her family was intensely loyal 
during the Civil War. She is thoroughly 
conversant with the work of the Woman's 
Relief Corps, and has been an indefatiga- 
ble worker in the interest of patriotic 
teaching, being the prime mover in that 
work. She is the wife of a clergyman. 
A novel from her pen, dealing with life in 
southern Kansas, has just been issued. 





ARMY NURSES’ RECEPTION. 

A general invitation has been extended 
to all members of the New England Wo- 
man’s Press Association and all members 
of the Massachusetts women’s clubs and 
other women’s associations to be present 
at the Army Nurses’ Reception at the 
State House, Boston, Aug. 17, in Memo- 
rial Hall, from 4 to 6 P. M. 

It is earnestly desired ty the reception 
committee, of which Mrs. Micah Dyer is 
chairman, that all Grand Army men will 
avail themselves of this opportunity to 
meet these women who, as nurses, per- 
formed such heroic work during the Civil 
War. 

Special interest attaches to this occasion 
from tbe fact that it will be the first time 
that Memorial Hall has been used for re- 
ception purposes, No attempt whatever 
will be made to decorate the place, which, 
it is realized, would detract from the 
background of old battle flags, tattered, 
worn and faded, which are kept so rever- 
ently in this hall. There will be no re- 
freshments of any kind served, the com- 
mittee realizing that this also would de- 
tract greatly from the dignity of the 
scene itself and the occasion bringing 
people together. For the nurses, most of 
whom are, of course, well advanced in 
years, chairs are to be provided, so that 
they shall not become too tired during 
the reception. 

Among the notable people who are to 
be present are Governor and Mrs. Bates, 
and Lieutenant-Governor Guild has ex- 
pressed his hope of looking in for a while 
at least; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, herself 
an army nurse; Miss Clara Barton, world 
famous in this work; General Blackmar; 
Mrs. Hazen, president of the army nurses 


of Massachusetts, and Mrs. Hamilton, 
their secretary. 
Schoo] teachers and Sunday school 


teachers are invited to come with their 
children and see the women whom Massa- 
chusetts delights to houor. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Mrs. E. W. Lord, who was associated 
with Oberlin College for over tweniy 
years and who has been a noted mission- 
ary worker, has left Oberlin, O., to reside 
with her daughter at Batavia, N. Y. She 
is past 85 years of age and owing to fail- 
ing health has decided to make the change. 
She was dean of the woman’s department 
for many years, and for the past few years 
made her home at Talcott Hall. 
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FOR CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. 

The importance of the work done by 
women in behalf of civic improvement and 
out-door art is meeting with a hearty, if 
somewhat belated, appreciation from as- 
sociations of architects, landscape garden- 
ers and artists. The Municipal Art So- 
ciety of New York City has lately placed 
women on its most important committees, 
Mrs. Edward Hagaman Hall is chairman 
of the committee on flowers, vines and 
area planting; Miss Carmelita Beckwith 
is chairman of the committee on member- 
ship, and Mrs. Gabrielle Townsend Stew- 
art is secretary of the society. 

The Civic Improvement League of Om- 
aha, Neb., whose object_is to improve and 
beautify Omaha, and more especially in 
the way of street walks, parks, boule- 
vards, yards, vacant lots, trees, etc., and 
to create a general sentiment for improve- 
ment, has accomplished much during its 
first year. Under the club’s influence 





and the codperation of officials, about 100 
unsightly poles in downtown districts 
have been removed; an ordinance passed 
preventing the spitting on walks and steps 
of public buildings; 3,500 school children 
and teachers brought together to listen to 
the best talent in the United States on 
the improvement of cities, something as 
yet never before accomplished in any city; 
25,000 1-cent packages of seeds were sold 
and distributed throughout Omaha, from 
which will grow not only flowers buta 
seotiment for a brighter and more beauti- 
ful and better city. About 1,000 children 
are competing for prizes offered for the 
best-kept yaras. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. Emily Edson Briggs, the first wo- 
man newspaper correspondent of the Na- 
tional Capital, who wrote under the pen- 
name ‘‘Olivia,’’ and whose letters were 
widely read forty years ago, is still living 
in Washington. Her letters will be pub- 
lished in book form this fall, and will be 
interesting as portraying from a woman’s 
standpoint, events of national importance 
during and following the Civil War. 

The newly-elected president of the 
Michigan Woman’s Press Association, 
Mrs. Kate E, Ward of the Hillsdale Stand- 
ard, is one of the most capable, experi- 
enced, all-around newspaper workers in 
the State and a very bright and cuarming 
writer, F. M, A. 





didi 


MRS. UPTON RESTING. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton writes from 
Point Pleasant, N. J., ina private letter: 

‘| have been hoping to find time to send 
you a long letter about my lovely visit 
here, but I never shall. ... How I do wish 
you were here with us! Dr. Hussey and 
I came directly after the Ocean Grove 
meeting, and have been here all the time 
since. Miss Harriet May Mills has been 
gone part of two days. Mrs. Sexton ex- 
pected to spend the time with us, but ber 
boy, who wasat Asbury Park, cut his foot 
while in bathing, and she had to go home, 
and has been back and forth. 

‘Nothing is better than being at the 
seashore, except being at the seashore 
with suffragists. I am just in from a 
scrabble in the surf with Dr. Hussey and 
Miss Mills. I feel as if I could move a 


house.”’ 
—_—— —- eS CU 
IN MEMORIAM. 
PROF, JOSEPH A, ALLEN, 


who died recently at bis ancestral home 
iu Medford, was a brother of the late Na 
thaniel T. Allen of West Newton, and one 
of the foremost educators of New England, 
The two brothers founded the famous 
Allen School of West Newton, which is 
known all over the world, and numbers 
among its alumni men holding high posi- 
tions both in State and business life. 

Mr. Allen received his early education 
at the old brick schoolhouse, and at the 
age of fifteen went to live with his uncle, 
Rev. Joseph Allen of Northboro, with 
whom he studied and fitted himself fora 
teacher. At nineteen he taught tirst at 
the public school at Walpole. Later he 
removed to Syracuse, N. Y., and for seven 
years was engaged on musical instruments 
and books. He was then chosen princi- 
pal of the Syracuse Academy, where one 
of his pupils was Hon. Andrew LD). White, 
late minister to Germeny. From Syra 
cuse he went to Fredonia as principal of 
the New York State Normal school, and 
then for twelve years associated himself 
with his brother, the late Nathaniel T. 
Allen of the West Newton English and 
Classical School. The next seven years 
were spent at Westboro as superintendent 
of the State Reform School. After this 
period he retired to his farm, where he 
spent the remainder of bis long life. 

Mr. Allen was much interested in the 
peace and arbitration movement, and has 
written much on the subject. While liv- 
ing in he was associated with 
Rev. Samuel J. May, Gerritt Smith, and 
many others in the work of the under- 
ground railway, and many a runaway 
slave found refuge in bis home. 

During the past twenty aud more years 
while living on his farm, be has tutored 
many young men, always impressing 
upon them the value of a clean moral life, 
of which he was a glowingexample. For 
several years he was president of the his- 
torical society of his town. 

a 


Syracuse 


DR. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Dr. Esther Woodman Taylor is dead at 
Wells, Me., aged about seventy years. She 
was one of the earliest women practition- 
ers of the State, and although she had re- 
linquished professional duties some years 
ago, was well known in this city. Dr. 
Taylor was a native of Massachusetts. 
For many years she practised in Boston. 
She was a veteran member of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, having 





been associated with Old South Chapter. 
After giving up her practice, Mrs, Taylor 
made her home with her daughter, Mrs. 
Charles F. Goodhue of Brookline. She 
was at the Goodhues’ summer home when 
she died. She is survived by a husband 
and daughter. 

Dr. Taylor was a partner of Dr. Sarah 
A. Colby for many years in Boston. Dr. 
Colby died not long ago. They made 
their home for some years in Dorches. 
ter, and were highly esteemed by their 
friends and neighbors. They were among 
the earliest women physicians in New 
England. H. B. B, 





MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DAY. 

The Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its mid-summer meeting at Ocean 
Park, Old Orchard, Maine, Thursday, Aug- 
ust 25. 

The morning session will open at 10 o’clock, 
and the program will be filled by Mrs. Fan- 
nie J. Fernald of Old Orchard, Dr. Ella M. 8S. 
Sandberg of Gardiner, Miss Margaret Koth 
of Portland, and others. Basket Junch will 
be served in Porter Memorial Hall at noon. 

The afternoon session will be open at two 
o'clock, and will be occupied by Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin of Massachusetts. Sabject of address, 
‘*Woman as a Factor in Evolution.” 

We take this opportunity to extend a most 
cordial invitation to any visitors in the State 
to attend this meeting, and can assure them 
that they will not only enjoy a delightful 
day, but by their presence will greatly add 
to the interest of the meeting. 

Lucy Hopart Day. 
Pres. Maine W.S. A. 


—_—-- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Ia the National Magazine for August 
Mary C, Crawford tells the stories of the 
seven famous American composers of 
patriotic songs whose names were recently 
commemorated on a tablet in the Boston 
Public Library. There are also keen 
studies of femininity by western young 
women, now publishing for the first time 
—Jeanne Olive Loizeaux of Des Moines 
and Christobelle van Asmus Bunting of 
Chicago. Katherine Lee Bates’s poem, a 
work of great distinction, is finely illus- 
trated. 

If Secretary Shaw is not careful he will 
stir up a nice hornet’s nest for himself, 
It has been the custom for some of the 
banks and trust companies in making pay- 
ments to women to use only new bills and 
new silver. This is a favor that is thor- 
oughly appreciated. ‘The secretary finds 
that this practice tends to accumulate old 
coins at the treasury, as the banks ask for 
new ones. Tu stop this practice, the 
secretary has ordered that in the future 
when subsidiary coins are asked for by 
any bank or trust company only 25 per 
cent. of their order is to be filled with 
new coins. Therefore, ladies, if you are 
given old and worn coins in the place of 
the spic and span new ones that you for- 
merly received, you may thank Secretary 
Shaw for the change in the change.— 
Boston Hevald. 

— 
TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 

For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll—A Military Genius,’’ two vol- 
umes, 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 


And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


cry 7 5c. ‘BOsTrip Book, 


812.50. 

Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M. —— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M ; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 

E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 

Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 


Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood, $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 
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The Woman’s Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pubiisneu every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, KorTon, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 

Eprrors;) HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 

. *; ALICE STONE KLACKWELL, 
LORENCE M, ADKINSON, 
ATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - - 25 


ASSISTANT ({F 
Eprrors;: |} C 


Six Months 1,25 
Per Annum 2.50 
Single copies - ° . 05 


S mple copies of the WomaAn’s JOURNAL free 
on 4 »plication. 


Tha best source of information upon the wo 
man question that | know.’’—: dara Barton, 


“Itisan armory of weapons to all who are bet 
tling for the rights of humanity.’—Mary A, 
JAavermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
i. formation regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It ie 
th? oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ene, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
ble mished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


The “National Column” in the Woman’s Journ 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting upa club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS, ' 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass, 


Woman Under Socialism. 


AUGUST BEBEL. 





BY 
franslated by Daniel DeLeon, editor of the New 
York Daily People. Cloth 
PRICE, $1.00, 


Every phase of the woman question exhaust 
ively treated 
NEW YORK LABOR NEWS CO., 
2—6 New Reade St., New York. 
Kindly mention WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 





TO LET. 
Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 
MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Kights Readings and Rec‘tations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiita br ev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone Buacwxwk Lu, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Price, pcstpaid, 50 cents 








—_ 








Cheapest rates 
tellit. Send stamp for booklet, maps, etc. 





Ocean 
Trips 


LinE 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince 


Edward Island, or 
Newfoundland 


«One Night at Sea”’ or Six Days’ Cruise 1400 Miles for $18 

From Union Wharf, Boston, every Tuesday and Saturday 12 
noon for Halifax, Hawkesbury and Charlottetows 
Best trout and salmon fishing and shooting. 


Good board. 


Beautiful scenery. This don’t half 


J. A. FLANDERS, General{Agent, Union Wharf, Boston. 








HE display of Gloves, 


Neckwear, 


Ruchings 


Belts, Veilings and 


for house and _ street 


occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 


other pieces 


of adornment 


shown at MISS 


FISK’S, 144 Tremont St., will surely delight 
the heart of any well-dressed woman. 
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A SUMMER DAY BY THE SEA. 


BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 





The sun is set; and in his latest beams 
Yon little cloud of ashen gray and gold, 
Slowly upon the amber air unrolled, 
The falling mantle of the prophet seems. 
From the dim headlands many a lighthouse 
gleams, 
The street-lamps of the ocean: and behold, 
O’erhead the banners of the night unfold; 
The day hath passed into the land of dreams. 
O summer day beside the joyous sea! 
O summer day so wonderful and white, 
So full of gladness and so full of pain! 
Forever and forever thou shalt be 
To some the gravestone of a dead delight, 
To some the landmark of a new domain. 





DOWN THE WAYS OF DREAM. 
BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
Whither down the ways of dream 
Went my starry-eyed— 
Wayward laughter at her lips 
And longing at her side? 


Went the joy of day with her 
From the golden lands, 

All the wonder of the night 
In her unheeding hands. 


Wind o’ June has gone witb her 
From the tossing tree, 

Dove-neck marvel from the mists 
Of the morning sea. 


Flowers she forgot to take 
Smell no longer sweet; 

Earth has no more pleasantness 
Save where fell her feet. 


So I seek that place of dream 
Where waits my stuarry-eyed, 
All the happy things of earth 


A-crowding at her side. 
—Century. 


=_-—-— 


A “MOTHER OF MEN.” 


BY A. D. FICKE. 





Mother of men and of men's deep dreams, 
Whose eyes are tender with smiles and 
tears, 
Watching the flow of the twining streams— 
The foamless streams of the flowing years ; 
To thee we bring as we depart 
The love of the silent, earnest heart. 


It is not for us like a bard that sings 
Some pleasant song to give thee praise, 
Thy glory is woven of sterner things, 
Of straining nights and relentless days 
Wherein our fathers, strong with fate, 
Worked in the dark to make thee great. 


Thy song is sung by men whose hands 
Have wrought thee glory with painfal toil ; 
Who have changed the face of the earth’s 
wide lands, 
Who have cleared the forest and stirred 
the soil, 
And lit a light where was none before, 
And brought new dreams from an un- 
known shore. 


They have wrought with the strength of their 
eager blood 
Past the old confines tothe things beyond, 
They have moved in a greater brotherhood 
Then even that of thy well-loved bond. 
And the names of the deathless mighty 
dead 
Are heard wherever thy name is said. 


We too are of thee as they were of thee, 
We feel thy touch which none can name, 
Whose strength is round the hearts that love 
thee, 
And leaves no one of them the same; 
Which brings the spark of a lasting fire 
And lights the eyes with a high desire. 


For here within thy quiet halls 
Is space where boys can dream the long 
Far dreams that work some miracles 
To make them men, clear-eyed and strong, 
With pulses beating to go forth 
Into the world and try their worth. 


Shall we bring songs, then, and pleasant 
flowers, 
We of the day that has just begun? 
Nay, rather wait for the far-off hours 
When space of labor shall be done; 
And as we turn, we will hail thee then, 
Mother of men’s dreams, Mother of men. 
—Harvard Class Poem, 1904. 
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Frieda’s Twin. 


BY WINIFRED M. KIRKLAND. 





It was not altogether Ford’s fault that 
he did not understand. In that over- 
worked family it did seem as if they 
might have one member who was a little 
care-free. For even the mother worked, 
sitting eight hours a day at her cashier’s 
desk, and Bertha and Will, while still in 
their early twenties, had worn faces and 
tired-looking shoulders. Frieda and Ford 
were still in school, but Frieda painted 
dinner cards and paper-doll sets that 
brought a dollar and a half at the Wo- 
man’s Exchange. 

Only Ford had never worked. Some- 
how the others conspired to give Ford as 
much as they could of the good time they 
could not have, for Ford was the young- 
est; that is, of course, Frieda was his 


twin, but Frieda was a girl, and besides, 
Frieda had always seemed grown-up. 
The twins 


were as different as twins 








sometimes are. 


faced, keen, irritable. No wonder nobody 
ever petted Frieda. 

Six years before, when the twins were 
ten, their father had died. Frieda remem- 
bered every minute of that time, because, 
as usual, she kept doing the wrong thing. 

Somehow guessing that her father’s 
death meant straitened circumstances for 
them all, Frieda had pounded her way 
into her mother’s darkened room, holding 
out her bullfrog bank. When her mother 
tried gently to tell her that the few little 
dimes need not be sacrificed, the child, 
already overwrought, burst into a passion 
of reproaches, so that her mother sent her 
to her room for the rest of the day. 

Shortly after, Ford came stealing to 
Frieda’s door. ‘‘Frieda,” he whispered, 
“if we're quiet, couldn’t we go out in 
the yard and play?” 

‘*Ford!’’ cried Frieda. ‘‘How can you 
want to play?’ Then a sudden realiza- 
tion swept over her, Ford looked so woe- 
begone. 

“I can’t leave my room,” she said; *‘but 
you may take my best paints and go up in 
the attic. Here’s the Greenaway book.”’ 

From that day Frieda had taken care of 
Ford and brought him up, for the rest of 
the family were too busy. He had rather 
a quarrelsome upbringing, it must be con- 
fessed, for Ford was a tease and Frieda 
had a caustic tongue, and occasionally, 
sad to tell, a pair of energetic little fists. 
Now that they were sixteen Frieda no 
longer used her fists, but her tongue was 
unabated. In the last years, in fact, ever 
since she had been in the high school, 
Frieda had been growing worse and worse, 

One Sunday afternoon her mother, 
stretched out wearily on her couch, had 
a long talk with Frieda, It was dreadful, 
she said, for a girl of Frieda’s age to be 
growing into such a shrew, and it was so 
hard for them all, If only Frieda were 
more like Ford! 

Frieda listened very quietly. 

‘I’m sorry,’’ she said, at last, ‘‘but I 
don’t seem able to help it. But, mother, 
why are you getting up? I’m going to 
get supper.” 

‘*Ford wants an omelette,’’ replied her 
mother. 

Up in her room, Frieda looked out at 
the sparrows in the budding trees, 

“I’m just horrid, horrid, horrid!’ she 
said. ‘I just can’t be good, but it seems 
as if it would be easier if only somebody 
understood.”’ 

The very next evening Ford himself 
came down upon her. The twins were in 
the library, studying. Frieda had finished 
her Latin and algebra. She was learning 
“St. Agnes’ Eve” by heart while she 
mended one of Ford’s socks, and also kept 
an eye on Ford’s lessons. 

“Stupid, ames isn’t amas!’ Can’t you 
see the difference? Why is it subjective, 
anyway? What’s the rule—do you re- 
member?”’ 

Or, “*X equals the barrels, not the ap- 
ples. Any idiot—’’ 

Ford suddenly clapped his book shut 
and leaned back. ‘‘Frieda’’—be had the 
air of the worm that turns, after due pre- 
meditation—'‘Frieda, you are the crossest 
girl I ever knew.”’ 

His quiet tone, even more than his 
words, struck home, but Frieda answered: 

“If I am the crossest girl, you are the 
laziest boy I know!”’ 

“Thanks.’’ He was still looking at her 
in that disconcerting way. Frieda stum- 
bled a little with the words as she went 
on: 

‘You don’t care; you don't try. You 
don’t care a thing for study, when we’re 
all save, save, saving, and working hard 
to send you to college next year. Bertha 
and Will have just set their hearts on 
your distinguishing yourself at college, 
because they could never go. And you 
could if you just would, because you get 
such good marks now.” 

“Because you help me.’’ 

This was perfectly true, as Frieda knew, 
and it turned the course of her remarks. 

“But the examinations come in June, 
and I can’t help you then.”’ 

‘And you can’t help me afterward,” 
continued Ford, impartially. ‘*You can’t 
go to college with me.’’ 

What was there in those words that 
made Frieda turn so white, that made 
her voice so queer? 

‘*] know that I can’t go to college!’* she 
said. 

‘*Frieda,’’ he asked, utterly astonished, 
‘*Frieda, do you want to go to college?”’ 

‘Ford,’ she whispered, breathlessly, 
“do I want to!”’ 

“T didn’t know you wanted to,”’ said 
Ford. He was groping in bewilderment 
among the crowding new thoughts that 
were coming in upon him. He could not 
remember that he had ever in his life 
heard Frieda say she wanted anything. 

As for Frieda, she had dropped her 
head on the table before her, and was sob- 
bing in a way that frightened him. Her 
little thin hands were stretched out, hard- 
knotted. Ford did not know why the 


Ford was bandsome, irre- 
sponsible, lazy, good-natured; Frieda was 
a little wiry bundle of nerves, and plain- 





sight of those shiny knuckles hurt him so. 
It does hurt to grow up all in a minute. 

“Goodness knows’’—Ford, still bewil- 
dered, was talking to himself more than 
to Frieda—‘‘I don’t want to go to college, 
and you do, and you're as clever as they 
make’em. Of course you must go to col- 
lege. I never thought about it before.” 

Frieda, practical however hysterical, 
lifted her head. 

“Of course I can’t go. There isn’t 
money enough for two. I only meant 
that I wanted you to care a little more 
about going when it means so much.” 

“I’m not going to college, and you are,” 
It did not sound like Ford at all, that 
quiet, grown-up decision. 

‘The others won’t let you,” said Frieda, 

**Don’t they generally let mo do what I 
please?” asked the tyrant. ‘‘I please that 
you go to college, and that I go into busi- 
ness—in Will’s office, on the day after 
commencement,”’ 

“No!” cried Frieda, hot color coming 
into her pale cheeks, “If the others will 
let you, I won’t! Do all this for me, 
when I have always been mean to you!” 

‘Not always,’’ said Ford, dryly. “I 
might mention a few things you’ve done 
for me. ’Bout time I took a turn.’’ 

“T won’t let you!”’ 

“T say, come round here, can’t you? Sit 
down—there you are! Now talk sense. I 
don’t want to go to college, but if I did— 
if I did, I'd rather have you go. Now 
what are you crying for?”’ 

With a wet but shining face pressed 
against his, Frieda whispered: ‘It isn’t 
college, Ford, although no one knows 
how I want to go—it’s just that you un- 
derstand!’’"—A True Republic. 





MOTHER MARY ALPHONSA. 

Mother Mary Alphonsa, Hawthorne’s 
daughter, shows in the Dominican habit, 
says Herbert Young in Donahoe’s, hardly 
a trace of tbe cares and sorrows of past 
years. The keenest interest in her work, 
the steady labor, and the healthy air of 
the height seem to have streng! hened her, 
and to have hindered theapproach of age. 
The inspection of the doomed inmates 
puts on the features of a friendly visit, 
but for me it was rather like the last 
visit to the condemned on the eve of exe- 
cution. No mournful sights or sounds or 
odors harried the suspicious senses. If 
death was near, decency and dignity, 
even cheerfulness, were its character- 
istics. ‘*To see a destitute incurable can- 
cer-patient full of cheer and delight, and 
crying out in thanksgiving and content- 
ment, is a remarkable sight indeed. 
Many do so, even the most terrible cases 
to look upon, where they are received 
and nursed with fraternal cordiality.’’ 
This declaration from the sisters I saw 
illustrated by laughing patients, and by 
the general appearance of the home, The 
scheme of relief has got to this point ina 
decade; the free home in the city carries 
on the work of outdoor relief, and to the 
country homes the most desperate and 
pitiable cases are sent; attention has been 
called to the condition of the sick poor in 
geuveral, the incurables; and Mother Al- 
phonsa has included in her plan of relief 
all the sick poor in the incurable stage. 


—_—o- 


EVIL EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 

The June Bulletin of the Woman’s Mu- 
nicipal League of New York City contains 
a most interesting report of the Special 
Committee on Employment Agencies, of 
which Miss Margaret D. Dreier is chair- 
man. The bill to regulate employment 
agencies in cities of the first and second 
class, passed at the last session of the 
Legislature, was the outcome of a two- 
years’ investigation under the direction of 
the League and the College Settlement 
Association. Asaresult uf the new law, 
Mayor McClellan has appointed Frederick 
L. C. Keating Commissioner of Licenses, 
and he has appointed as Inspectors of Em- 
ployment Agencies Mrs. W. Rodman E, 
Winslow, Miss M. J. Meegan, and Miss 
Jane S, Klink, 

Concluding her report, Miss Dreier uses 
some very plain words on the servant 
question, and the duty of employers to- 
ward them. She says: 

‘‘We hear much of the difficulty of get- 
ting young girls to enter domestic service. 
Do we realize that, owing to a prejudice 
as great among their class as prejudices 
are apt to be in ours, the girl who enters 
domestic service is debarred from mem- 
bership in social clubs, and many otb- 
er organizations or even amusements, 
including among the latter the better 
dance-hails? Many of the cheaper em- 
ployment agencies run lodging houses in 
connection with their business, Even in 
some of the better-class employment 
agencies, men and women have the same 
waiting room; no sanitary conditions are 
considered; young and old, drunk and so- 
ber, good and bad, are crowded together 


| daily from nine to four o’clock, with noth- 


ing to do but idle and gossip. Need we 
wonder that intelligent women, or good 





but ignorant girls, refuse to be subjected 
to those indignities? We ask respectable 
girls to face conditions which are disrepu- 
table, and then wonder that the better 
ones turn away. 

“One of the great triumphs of the dis- 
reputable agents is that they offer a place, 
free of charge, to young women in domes- 
tic service, where they may receive their 
visitors without question, and we, the 
householders of New York, must share 
the blame and disgrace in that we have 
made this factor for degradation possible, 
because of our unwillingness, in many in- 
stances, to grant to maids the opportunity 
to meet their friends under the shelter of 
our homes. 

‘*We are willing to build reformatories; 
we think it our duty and privilege to visit 
other women in jails and prisons, but we 
rarely ask what we ourselves have done 
toward sending them there.’’— WN. Y. 
Evening Post. 





WOMEN HOUSE AGENTS. 

The house agents of London are up in 
arms against the intrusion of a woman 
upon the domain they have heretofore re- 
garded as exclusively their own. Their 
organization, known as the Institute of 
House and Estate Agents, has refused to 
acknowledge Mrs. Arthur Holland, of 44 
Brompton Road, as a house agent and re- 
fused to allow her membership. 

Mrs. Holland is the only lady in London 
who personally manages the whole of her 
business, and, although she has been es- 
tablished only two years, she has already 
a very extensive clientele. 

“IT think the house agency business an 
ideal one for.women,”’ she told an inter- 
viewer. ‘‘Women manage their houses, 
live within doors more than men, and in 
every way know more about the possible 
comforts and discomforts than a man pos- 
sibly can. For these reasons only women 
are well suited to the occupation, provid- 
ing they have sufficient business ability 
and push. I have been successful so far, 
partly because | do what I believe no 
other agent does—that is, personally un- 
dertake the choice of a house for an appli- 
cant.”’ 

Mrs. Holland’s work branches out in 
many other directions beyond the mere 
letting and taking of houses, She under- 
takes to pack furniture, to transfer and 
rearrange it; also to furnish houses com- 
pletely, and to decorate and renovate 
them. 

Among her royal clients she numbers 
Princess Louise of Schleswig:Holstein, 
whose house she let last year, and several 
foreign notables. 





SCHOOL GARDENS IN CITIES. 


Facing the Hudson, on the west side of 
New York City, is a piece of condemned 
land awaiting improvement, ironically 
called De Witt Clinton Park. The most 
vivid imagination could not have con- 
ceived a more desolate spot than this was 
in the summer of 1902. The idea of a 
farm in that unfavorable spot might have 
made the inquirer slightly skeptical; but 
had he stayed to see, the changes wrought 
by the school farm were little short of 
marvellous, The children’s ready hands, 
assisted by those of older brothers and 
sisters, and by workmen from the park 
department of Manhattan, accomplished 
wonders. Stones and rubbish vanished. 
The hard earth yielded to the plough and 
harrow. Load after load of rich loam was 
brought. A fence inclosed the selected 
space. Walks were laid out, and plots 
marked, and after days of earnest work, 
the ‘‘farm’’ was ready to receive the seed. 
Twenty-five children tiled in at the gate 
and received a practical lesson in planting 
fromthe gardener. Teachers meanwhile 
registered names and properly tagged each 
‘*farmer.’’ These tags, upon each of which 
the name of the child and the number of 


‘the plot assigned were registered, were 


certificates of ownership to be presented 
at the gates as a pass to enter. The les- 
son over, the children marched to their 
respective plots and planted the seeds 
given to them as they had been shown 
how to do by the gardener. New groups 
followed them, and soon in that desert 
waste rose an oasis of living green, order- 
ly, neat and picturesque—the first chil- 
dren’s school farm in New York City, 
conceived and directed by Mrs. Henry 
Parsons, a member of the local school 
board of the Eleventh School District of 
Manhattan. 

One hundred and twenty-five farmers 
cared for their plots during the first. sea- 
son, but in the following spring so many 
requests for ‘‘farms’’ were received that 
the park authorities decided to enlarge 
the space allotted, so that nearly 300 boy 
and girl farmers, varying in age from 8 to 
18 years, were happily employed dur- 
ing the second summer—that of 1903. 
Through the long, hot days of July and 
August you might see them watering, 
weeding, hoeing, or quietly sitting around 
the central flower pot listening to a nature- 
study talk by the attendant teacher. Im.- 





a 
provements upon the surrounding lang 
followed rapidly in the wake of those 
upon the farm. Toward the east the par; 
department had placed a huge, open air 
gymnasium and playground. Toward the 
west, a tiny country seat, with a j2 by 
18-foot farmhouse, a green lawn and flow. 
er-beds, a pavilion, a pig-pen and a chick. 
en-house had been added to the farm 
property. Still further west stood a sanq 
tent, and a second canvas formed a rest. 
ing place for tired mothers. A typica) 
afternoon might have shown 80 or 100 
children busy in the garden; in the payijj. 
ion, a swing class and a group Weaving 
baskets for farm produce; in the tiny 
house, tea being served by neatly-aproned 
housekeepers, while on the lawn the boys 
played croquet. 

The history of the making of the New 
York garden is that of gardens in many 
cities. Back yards are no longer unsight- 
ly. In some cases, the stone flagging of 
the schoolyard has given place to minia. 
ture gardens of great beauty. Bare lots 
have become beautiful, and hundreds of 
boys and girls have grown daily stronger, 
happier, and better. America has only 
begun to realize her opportunity in the 
value of school gardens as an educational 
force among the thousands of children jp 
her crowded cities.— Helen Christin: 
nett in Review of Reviews. 


Ben. 





LITTLE CITIZENS IN PROCESS. 
One of the greatest triumphs of the pub. 
lic school is its transformation of the 
children of immigrants—Portuguese, Ital. 
ians, Greeks, Armenians, Poles, Russians, 
Jews,—into English-speaking, American. 
ized young men and women. The meth. 
ods pursued in the Boston schools are 
graphically described in the Congreyation- 
alist by Adeline M. Jenney, under the 
title ‘*Little Citizens in Process,”’ 
She says: 
‘*The younger ones go to the primaries, 
where under the natural method 


they 
learn to read and write with surprising 
rapidity. One of Boston’s successful 
teachers, Miss Hanney of the Eliot 


School, takes forty or fifty six-year-olds, 
who know no word of English when they 
come to her in September, through four 
readers in a single year. This year, in 
January, after only four months’ drill, 
her classes were pronouncing the English 
words with hardly a hint of foreign ac- 
cent, while their expressive and well- 
modulated voices would have done credit 
to many a high school scholar. After 
such a beginning these little ones make 
their way through the grades in the ordi- 
nary way. 

“But theolder boys and girls can neither 
be sent to the primary nor to the grades 
their ages warrant. The method pursued 
is perhaps nowhere better illustrated than 
in Boston’s North End. Here, the Han- 
cock School for girls and the Eliot School 
for boys take raw recruits from the steam- 
er holds and transform them into such pa- 
triotic young Americans that they remon- 
strate with their parents for talking their 
nativs tongue, and as soon as may be 
Americanize their names. 

“Of these two schools, the most notable 
for organization and advanced methods is 
the Hancock, Under the leadership of 
the late master, Mr. Dutton, and his able 
assistant, Miss Sawtelle, who has devoted 
her life to the work, and whose strong 
personality and fine executive ability have 
recently won for her the position left va- 
cant by his death, the school has been 80 
well-disciplined as to draw and hold the 
attention of educators, prominent among 
whom have been members of the Mosely 
Commission which visited Boston last 
autumn. 

**Fourteen ‘steamer’ classes barely sut- 
fice to accommodate the older immigrant 
children. The teacher knows no word of 
Yiddish or Italian, and the struggle to 
understand and be understood by each 
new group verges on the ludicrous. She 
walks across the platform, saying, very 
slowly and distinctly: ‘I am walking. ‘I 
am walking.’ A puzzled moment, then 
hands wave excitedly. She points to4 
little fellow near the front. Up he jumps 
and repeats the sentence. If he says it 
correctly he is allowed to walk proudly 
down the aisle, repeating it parrot-fashion. 
When each boy has repeated and acted it 
out, they copy it from the board while 
the teacher turns her attention to more 
advanced pupils. 

‘In a few weeks they are reading glibly 
in the First Reader. But this feat is 
barely accomplished before more recent 
arrivals crowd in and she must send tbesé 
along to the next ‘steamer’ class while 
she begins again with unwearying entbu- 
siasm, the exciting round of ‘I am walk- 
ing. Iam standing,’ and the visitor wo 
ders how she can be as interested in the 
Giuseppi of to-day as she was in Salvatore, 
the proud owner of the corner fruit store, 
who sat in his seat years ago. 

“From these ‘steamer’ classes anc theif 
object teaching, the boys and girls pass 
through a series of ungraded classes til! 
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——— 
they are at length prepared for the grades. 
Tbe natural method of language teaching 
makes the work of selecting and passing 
on the brightest students proceed as if by 
machinery. 

“One of the Hancock School’s graduates 
went through ‘steamer’ classes, then three 
grades, and is now studying pharmacy— 
two yearsafter landing! For, once in the 
grades, the hurrying process is continued, 
the teachers having learned that at four- 
teen the school days of the average boy 
aod girl of this district are over. They 
have also put such a premium on gradua- 
tion that members of the Hancock Gradu. 
ate Association, which now numbers some 
930, are higher in the social scale than 
their neighbors. 

“The greatest incentive, however, for 
keeping the boy or girl in school is the 
industrial training. The children thor- 
oughly enjoy the hours devoted to this; 
while the father, though he may not see 
the use of geography or history, does ap- 
preciate the skill his boy is acquiring in 
carpentry. The mother, too, approves an 
education which helps her daughter to set 
tempting yet inexpensive dishes before 
the family and plan and make her own 
clothes. The girl berself, sharing, as she 
does, her countrywomen’s ideal of early 
wifehood and motherhood, values this 
practical part of her schooling. 

“Drawing, music, science, are other 
factors in broadening the horizon of the 
girls, while school gardens and the bien- 
nia! excursions to woods or beach, with 
notebooks and specimen baskets, call 
forth enthusiastic delight from these to 
whom the dull stretch of city street and 
tenement walls is life. . 

“A new era dawned when, in 1899, the 
Hancock School introduced that potent 
civilizer, the free bath. The matron in 
charge gives over 800 baths a month. 
This averages one a week for each girl. 
The towels are furnished by the city and 
used but once, The bath is not compul- 
sory, but gentle pressure is necessary to 
make it acceptable, for parents fear sick- 
ness from such an innovation. It is, how- 
ever, steadily growing in favor, and does 
away effectually with the possibility of a 
mother sewing her daughter up in rags, in 
lieu of underclothes, ‘‘for all winter’’ as is 
often the custom, 

“The teacher’s most exciting experi- 
ences occur when she shares the medical 
inspector's duties, and the tales she can 
tell are thrilling enough to vie with those 
of any foreign missionary. Gently nur- 
tured she may be, yet she must search for 
the causes of lassitude and restlessness, 
and her battle against disease and above 
all vermin, is nothing less than heroic. 
If medicines are to be administered, or 
lotions applied, it is useless to send the 
child home to the ignorant mother, so she 
summons her and personally superintends 
the process, 

But the Hancock School does more for 
its girls than simply caring for their bod- 
ies or minds. Visit any of the three up- 
per grades and your eye is attracted by 
the word ‘Tribunes.’ Under it are two 
girls’ names. In another column isa list 
of ‘Citizens.’ The Hancock School is now 
in its fourth year of self-government, The 
system in force is simple yet effective. 
The two ‘Tribunes’ are elected by their 
mates because of good conduct. They 
form a judiciary whose business it is to 
hear and deal with all cases involving dis- 
cipline. Such cases are reported by the 
‘Citizens’ who are also elected on the 
basis of,deportment; six at the end of the 
first month, and others at subsequent 
elections. So strong is the sentiment in 
favor of law and order that the close of 
the school year finds most of the girls in 
the ranks of the ‘Citizens,’ and they can 
be trusted alone, by the teacher, for a 
half hour atatime. It would be difficult 
to estimate the value of this training in 
republican principles and self-control to 
these mothers of the next generation. 

‘And after graduation what? For the 
few, the high school, normal, or even col- 
lege and medical school. The ranks of 
the teachers and branch library assist- 
auts, in these wards, are often recruited 
from the graduates of its schools. But for 
the many, school days are over forever 
when they pass out of the grades, and life 
meaus manual labor and family cares. It 
is for these average men and women, as 
Well as for the elect few, that the school 
must stand as a preparation for a safe and 
useful life; thus, in a measure, averting 
the peril of the commonwealth incident to 
the ‘European Invasion.”’ 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

The revolution in education in China is 
still progressing. Within a few months 
the Government has established at Wu- 
chang a school for the training of women 
a8 teachers, There are now eighty stu- 
dents in it. 

The Chicago Board of Education has set 
aside $500,000 for a commercial high 
School and granted Superintendent Cooley 





leave of absence to visit technical and 
commercial schools in Europe before plans 
are adopted for the building and the course 
of study is laid out. Mr. Cooley has been 
advocating its study for a long time. The 
board has also vated $5,000 for summer or 
vacation schodls, quite an increase over 
the amount hitherto granted. Kinder- 
gartens will hereafter be kept open all 
day instead of half a day. 


The question most frequently pro- 
pounded to Miss Zamora, principal of the 
model school in the Philippine section of 
the St. Louis World’s Fair, is: ‘*‘Why do 
you teach the children and natives Eng- 
lish instead of their own language?”’ The 
reason assigned is ‘‘that we may have a 
common language.’’ There are 100 differ- 
ent tribes in the Philippines, each having 
its own dialect, which cannot be under- 
stood by other tribes. In order to estab- 
lish a language that will facilitate com- 
mercial and educational advancement, 
and obviate the unnecessary expense of 
translating English text-books, the Eng- 
lish language is being taught in all schools 
and in private classes throughout the 
islands. 





THE CHAIN GANG IN GEORGIA. 

An opinion handed down lately by 
Judge Emory Speer, of the United States 
District Court of the southern district of 
Georgia, and published in pamphlet, con- 
tains a scathing condemnation of the 
chain-gang system of punishment for 
convicts. The matter came before Judge 
Speer on an application for a writ of 
habeas corpus by Henry Jamison, a negro, 
who had been unjustly and illegally sen- 
tenced to hard labor in the gang employed 
by the road commissioners of Bibb Coun- 
ty. We quote the material portion of the 
judge’s indictment of the system: 

‘*The sufferers wear the typical striped 
clothing of the penitentiary convict. Iron 
manacles are riveted upon their legs. 
These can be removed only by the use of 
the cold chisel, The irons on each leg 
are connected by chains. The coarse 
stripes, thick with the dust and grime 
of long, torrid days of a semi-tropical 
summer, or encrusted with the icy mud 
of winter, are their sleeping clothes when 
they throw themselves on their pallets of 
straw in the common stockades at night. 
They wake, toil, rest, eat, and sleep to the 
never-ceasing clanking of the manacles 
and chains of this involuntary slavery. 
Their progress to and from their work is 
public, and from dawn to dark, with brief 
intermission, they toil on the pubiic roads 
and before the public eye. About them 
as they sleep, journey, and labor, watch 
the convict guards, armed with rifle and 
shotgun. This is to at once make escape 
impossible, and to make sure the, swift 
thudding of the picks and the rapid flight 
of the shovels shall never cease. If the 
guards would hesitate to promptly kill 
one sentenced for petty violations of city 
law should he attempt to escape, the evi- 
dence does not disclose the fact. And the 
fact more baleful and more ignominious 
than all, with each gang stands the whip. 
ping boss, with the badge of his author- 
ity. This the evidence disclosed to be a 
heavy leathern strap, about two and a 
half or three feet long, with solid hand 
grasp, and with broad, heavy, and flexible 
lash. From the evidence we may judge 
that the agony inflicted by this implement 
of torture is not surpassed by the Russian 
knout, the synonym the world round for 
merciless corporal punishment. If we 
may also accept the uncontradicted evi- 
dence of the witnesses, it is true that on 
the Bibb County chain gang for no day is 
the strap wholly idle, and not infrequent- 
ly it is flercely active.’’ 

We respectfully suggest to Georgia suf- 
fragists to couple wit their demand for 
political equality an effort to secure !egis- 
lation against child labor in factories, and 
to reform or abolish the cruel and demor- 
alizing chain-gang system. To remove 
such relics of barbarism may well signal- 
ize the advent of women in politics. By 
rescuing others from oppression, women 
will commend to public approval the de- 
mand for their own enfranchisement. 

H. B. B. 


Dome 


A PLACE THAT EVERYONE LIKES. 





No other shore resort can compare with 
Asbury Park for diversity of attractions. 
During the past year many improvements 
have been made, including a new board 
walk, Casino and Arcade, and the whole 
beach front rehabilitated. Entertainments 
are provided in the Casino by the Beach 
Commission. The best musical talent is 
furnished, and Duss and the Metropolitan 
Orchestra are engaged for a week of con- 
certs. Madam Schuman Heink is another 
attraction. There are excellent bathing 
facilities. The New Jersey Central has 
fine train service to Asbury Park, and the 
steamers Asbury Park, Monmouth and 
Sandy Hook afford a delightfultrip. An 
illustrated Sea Shore book will be sent to 
any address by C. M. Burt, G. P. A., New 
Jersey Central, New York City, upon re- 
ceipt of 6 cents in stamps. 
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Webster’s Dictionary and Woman’s Journal 





For FOUR 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman’s JourNnAL 


at the 


reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on yeceipt of the six 
dollars, with the names and addresses, a Webster’s Dictionary, valued at Five 
Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names. 
This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 
Index, New Census edition. It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 
Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 
suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 





—— 





MRS. 8S. S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 





Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Her sum- 
mer address is Ashland, N. H., ber winter 
address 17 Albemarle St., Boston. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘Mrs. 
Susan S. Fessenden is a woman of many 
and varied gifts, but she is always at her 
best when onthe platform. She hasa fine 
presence, @ clear voice that can be heard 
in any hall, and perfect euunciation. As 
a lecturer, she is most Jogical and forceful, 
nor can she talk on aay topic without 
elucidating it clearly, and winning her 
audience to her way of thinking.”’ 


Dr. George C. Lorimer, for many years 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, says: 
“T regard an audience fortunate that can 
secure the services of Mre. Fessenden. The 
dignity and graciousness of presence add 
charm to the richness of her thought and 
the eloquence of her speech. She is a 
noble defender of a noble cause. I always 
hear her with profit and delight.”’ 


Rev I. J. Lansing of Boston writes: 
‘Mrs. Fessenden is one of the ablest 
speakers among the giited women of this 
country. To great vigor of understanding 
and remarkable power of logical state- 
ment, she adds rare persuasiveness of 
utterance; an with the charm of ready 
and facile speech unites a noble and mat- 
ronly dignity wurtby of her high position 
aud the great cause which she represents. 
Having listened tu her on several occa- 
sions, greatly varied ip type and demand- 
ing much versatility and adaptation, | 
must accord ber iu each and every in- 
stance the praise due to distinguished 
success. Combining with these gifts a 
correspondingly elevated personal charac- 
ter, | am honored in commending her as a 
highly endowed representative of the 
great causes which she pleads,”’ 


Joseph Cook wrote of her: ‘‘Mrs. Fes- 
senden is one of the very few queens of 
the platform. She has wondertul intel- 
lectual balance, incisiveness and force, 
combined with the must winning and 
womanly grace and felicity of expression. 
She delights both the masculine and fem- 
inine auditors in any assembly of educated 
people. Her good judgment, good taste, 
courage, alertness and success, are all of 
the highest order.” 


Frances E. Willard wrote: ‘‘Mrs, Fessen- 
den has long been regarded by me asa 
most scholarly and statesmanlike speaker. 
It is her good fortune to have something 
to say, and to say it with clearness and 
conviction, wit and wisdom. Mrs. Fes- 
senden is an all-round reformer. She un- 
derstands the principles of the Progress- 
ive Movement, and enforces them not only 
by cogent words, but thoroughly excellent 
deeds. Many of us feel that her field 
should be the nation rather than the 
nation’s most historic State.”’ 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell writes: ‘I 
heartily agree with the high opinion often 
expressed by Rev. Anna H. Shaw of Mrs. 
Fessenden’s abilities. Few speakers can 
match her in intellectual power, fine and 
dignitied presence, wit, wisdom, and alo- 
quence. She has also shown herself pos- 
sessed of much ability as an organizer, a 
gift which many eloquent speakers lack,”’ 





FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthty Paper Published in London 


The organ of ‘“‘The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by Davip SoskIcEe 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
editeu, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
“Free Russia’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





Unity, 


A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 


JENKIN LLoyp JONES & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by. 


Unity Publishing Company, 
CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


3939 Langley Avenue. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostar 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for (UR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannam. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M, to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HARRIOT T. Topp Cor. See’. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marivorough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leafiets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, MAss 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Cyintens of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman's JourNnaL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, 





Boston, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart’”’ talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia, 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 
THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Woman 
asa Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





After April 1, te any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, ‘Pow is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?” or “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho uUsEHOLD Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and t gm Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ta wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 











HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 21, able to 
speak English, wants to do either housework or 
farmwork, but housework by preference. Ad- 
dress Nathan Nazarian,7 Parnell St., East Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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ROOSEVELT A FRIEND OF LABOR. 





Theodore Roosevelt, from the day of 
his first entrance into public life over 
twenty years ago, has been a consistent 
and unselfish friend of the man who toils. 
As a member of the New York Assembly, 
as Civil Service Commissioner, as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, as Governor of 
New York, and as President of the United 
States, he has never failed to show loyalty 
to the true interests of labor. In his first 
message to Congress as President, he said: 

“The most vital problem with which 
this country, and for tbat matter the 
whole civilized world, has to deal, is the 
problem which has for one side the better- 
ment of social conditions, moral and 
physical, in large cities, and for another 
side the effort to deal with that tangle of 
far-reaching questions which we group to- 
gether when we speak of ‘labor.’”’ 

His entire record as legislator and ex- 
ecutive is consistent with that utterance. 
As a member of the New York Assembly 
he voted for the following bills: 

Abolishing tenement-house cigar mak- 
ing in New York City. 

Restricting child labor in factories and 
workshops. 

Regulating the labor hours of minors 
and women in manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

Safeguarding the 
factory operatives. 

Regulating wage rates of laborers em- 
ployed by municipalities. 

Making employees preferred creditors. 

Providing for building mechanics’ liens. 

Prescribing the lien rights of working 
women, 

Protecting mechanics and laborers en- 
gaged in sinking oil or gas wells. 

Abolishing contract child labor in re- 
formatory institutions, 

Creating a commission to examine into 
the operation of the contract system of 
employing convicts. 

Establishing the bureau of labor sta- 
tistics. 

To promote industrial peace. 

For a 5-cent fare on the New York City 
elevated railroad. 

Incorporating the New York City Free 
Circulating Library. 

For free public baths in New York City. 

While governor of New York he ap- 
proved the following measures: 

Creating a tenement-house commission, 

Regulating sweat-shop labor. 

Empowering the factory inspector to 
enforce the scaffolding law. 

Directing the factory inspector to en- 
force the act regulating labor hours on 
railroads. 

Making the eight-hour and prevailing 
rate of wages laws effective. 

Amending the factory act by 

(1) Protecting employees at work on 
buildings. 

(2) Regulating the working time of fe- 
male employees. 

(3) Providing that stairways shall be 
properly lighted. 

(4) Prohibiting the operation of danger- 
ous machinery by children. 

(5) Prohibiting women and minors 
working on polishing or buffing wheels. 

(6) Providing for seats for waitresses in 
hotels and restaurants, 

Shortening the working hours of drug 
clerks. 

Increasing the salaries of New York 
City school teachers. 

Extending to other engineers the law 
licensing New York City engineers and 
making it a misdemeanor for violating the 
same, 

Licensing stationary engineers in Buf- 
falo. 

Providing for the examination and reg- 
istration of horseshoers in cities. 

Registration of laborers for municipal 
employment, 

Relating to air brakes on freight trains. 

Providing means for the issuance of 
quarterly bulletins by the bureau of labor 
statistics. 

In addition to the foregoing, while gov- 
ernor of New York, he recommended leg- 
islation (which the Legislature failed to 
pass) in regard to— 

Employers’ liability. 

State control of employment offices. 

State ownership of printing plant. 

Devising means whereby free mechanics 
shall not be brought into competition 
with prison labor. 

As President of the United States he 
has signed the following bills: 

Renewing the Chinese exclusion act and 
extending its provisions to the island ter- 
ritory of the United States. 

Prohibiting the employment of Mongo- 
lian labor on irrigation works, and pro- 
viding that eight hours shal! constitute a 
day’s labor on such projects. 

Abolishing slavery and involuntary 
servitude in the Philippine Islands, viola- 
tion of the act being punishable by for- 
feiture of contracts and a fine of not less 
than $10,000. 

Protecting the lives of employees in coal 
mines in Territories by regulating the 
amount of ventilation and providing that 


lives and limbs of 





entries, etc,, shall be dampened with wa- 


ter to cause coal dust to settle. 

Requiring prvprietors of employment 
offices in the District of Columbia to paya 
license tax of $10 per year. 

Creating the Department of Commerce 
and Labor and making its head a Cabinet 
officer. 

Improving the act relating to safety ap- 
pliances on railways. 

Increasing the restrictions upon the 
immigration of cheap foreign labor and 
prohibiting the landing of alien anarchists. 





SEASIDE MEETINGS IN NEW JERSEY. 


After the Ocean Grove convention, while 
Mrs, Upton, Mrs. Sexton, and Miss Mills 
were visiting Dr. Mary D. Hussey at Point 
Pleasant, ten miles further south on the 
Jersey shore, Miss Mills gave addresses in 
several places, 

The first was at Mantaloking, where are 
clustered a hotel and about thirty cot- 
tages between the ocean and Barnegat 
Bay. 

The Casino on the bay, where Miss N. 
S. English had invited her friends to meet 
Mrs, Sexton and Miss Mills, was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers. 

Miss Mills spoke on ‘‘The Power of the 
Ballot,’’ and what she said was evidently 
listened to with approval by the thirty 
ladies and two ministers present, 

Mrs. Sexton and Rev. Dr. Brett also 
spoke. 

At Point Pleasant Miss Mills gave her 
address on ‘The Signs of the Times’’ at 
the Leigbton Hotel, Tuesday evening, to 
an audience of the hotel guests and ladies 
from the town, mayy of whom heard the 
subject of equal rights presented for the 
first time. 

Mrs. Phebe C. Wright, one of the hon- 
orary vice-presidents of the N. A.W.S.A., 
invited Miss Mills and Mrs. Upton to her 
home on the bluff overlooking the ocean 
at Sea Girt, to attend a meeting of the 
Manasquan Civic League of which her 
niece, Miss Mary Willets, is president. 
The meeting was followed by an informal 
reception on the broad piazzas, 





+o 


PLEASANT WORDS. 

From distant China a friend writes: ‘I 
am a medical missionary of the M. E. 
Church stationed in Taiau, Shan-tung 
province, at the foot of Tai Shan, the old- 
est sacred mountain in the world. The 
WoMmAN's JOURNAL kas been my solace 
all the years of my efforts to help the 
down-trndden women of China, It tells 
of progress on the other side of the earth, 
and gives me promise that dawn may 
break upon the horizon of women, even 
in this land.”’ 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles says: ‘‘Please find 
enclosed my due for JOURNAL subscrip- 
tion. Ever the most welcome, as it is the 
most interesting, I can spare all others 
more willingly from my table. So it isa 
pleasure to pay the small sum which gives 
so generous a return.”’ 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





NEW YORE. 


CHURCHVILLE, N, Y., Aua. 8, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In the JouRNAL of Aug. 6 in ‘‘Concern- 
ing Women” Mrs. J. H. Stebbins, presi- 
dent of the Monroe County Political 
Equality Club, is credited with ‘tan appeal 
to the women of the schoo! districts of 
New York State.’’ It should be credited 
to Mrs. Zobedia Alleman, Union Springs, 
N. Y., president of our Churchville, P, E. 
Club. We will send you an account of 
our “school meeting’”’ ere long. It was a 
great ‘‘victory.’’ M. J. H. STEBBINS, 


—-_-* 


THE DRAMA. 





CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—A play 
sure to appeal to the G. A. R., “A Fair 
Rebel,’’ has been selected as the attraction 
for next week, The scenes depicted are 
familiar to the men of both armies in the 
Civil War. The play will recall very viv- 
idly the experiences in and about Rich- 
mond on both’sides the line, The charac- 
ters are strongly drawn, the situations 
well planned, and comedy lightens the 
more serious side and supplies needed 
contrasts. Realistic effects will be shown 
in the scene in Libby Prison. Choice 
chocolate bonbons will be distributed at 
the Monday matinée. 


TREMONt THEATRE, — ‘*Woodland,” 
the delightful musical fantasy that has 
charmed theatre patrons all summer at 
the Tremont in Boston, is now at the end 
of its run, next week being the last. The 
final week the attendance will be big. 
Regular theatre patrons will attend, and 
the crowds in the city for the Grand Army 
Encampment will contribute to the thea- 
tre goers. ‘*Woodland”’ will be followed 
by George Ade’s ‘‘The Shot-Gun.’”’ This 
is a Korean comic opera, the music by 
Gustav Luders. Seats for ‘‘The Shot- 
Gun” will be on sale August 15, and there 
will be a big demand for the opening. 





WANTED. 


September first, a rapid and thoroughly 
competent woman Stenographer and Type- 
writer, college graduate. Good prospect 
of advancement. Apply, stating experi- 
ence and giving references, to 
Bryn MAwR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A, M, to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P, M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


Iw Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 














WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREAD: 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





AN ARMENIAN desires work in a store or 
ina house. Can give good references. Address 
H. K. Vorperian, 107 Gardner St.. Lynn, Mass, 





GENERAL WORK.—A Greek, 27 years old, 
wants any work thathe cando. Isa graduate of 
Anatolia College, with good recommendations for 
character and industry from its president, also 
from employers in this country, for intelligence 
and faithfulness. Understands the care of 
horses; has taught school, worked on the electric 
cars, etc. Does not drink or smoke. Under- 
stands English, French, ancient and modern 
Greek, Armenian and Turkish, Could act as 
waiter, teamster, coachman, farm help, or gen- 
eral outside man to take care of garden and 

rounds. Address T. Y., 172 South Main Street 

rovidence, R. I. 





GENERAL WORK.—armenian of 25, who 
has been a chemist, a compositor, and a worker 
in a blind-factory, wants housework, farm work, 
orany employment that he can get. Hasa cer- 
tificate as a chemist from the Patriarch at Smyr- 
na, and from the British Consul at the same 
city. Address D. Farrier, 2 May Place, off Oak 
St., Boston, Mass. 





FARM WORK, — Man who has done farm 
work in Egypt, can milk, and speaks a little Eng- 
lish, wantsa place on a farm. Address Charles 
Garabedian, 5 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK —Armenian boy of 18, former 
student of Aintab College, speaking a little tng- 
lish, wants to do housework where he can receive 
English lessons. Address George Dikranian, 
care D.Kapelian, 361 Washington St., Dorchester, 
Mass. 





ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE, — The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
Ifon. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarnian, President Broussa Orphanage, 

Broussa, Parkey. 





AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
prepared for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
logical work a specialty. Ditticult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 
ways of the best. Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired, Address Miss LORAINE FOL- 
LETT, 22 Munroe St., Somerville Mass, 





GENERAL WORK.— Armenian of 21, speak- 
ing a little English, wants any kind of work he 
can do, Has washed dishes for three weeks ata 
Salvation Army refuge. and the S. A. Captain is 
pieased with him. Address Garabed Haroutun- 
aln, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





ARMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants any kind 
of work that he can do this summer, preferably 
ina city. President Lee, of the French-American 
College, where be has studied during the past 
year, writes: “He has proved himself capable, 
faithful and trustworthy. I commend him to 
the favorable consideration of any who may need 
efficient service.”” Speaks English, and writes a 
beautiful] hand. Address R. N. SERABIAN, 343 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 





OFFICE WORK.—American girl, writing a 
good hand, wants to do office work. Good at 
writing, copying, etc. Address Miss MAry V. 
H1GG1ns, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston. 





PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Tayitor Upton and Exizapetu J. Hauser. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 

Illinois W. S. A., Chicago, Oct. 1. 

Minnesota W. S. A., Anoka, October 4 and 5. 

Ohio W. S. A., London, Oct. 12 and 13. 

N. Y. State W. S. A., Auburn, Oct. 18, 19, 20. 

Rhode Island W. S. A., Providence, Oct. 20. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, Oct. 21. 

Michigan W. 8S. A., Jackson, Oct. 25, 26, 27. 

Iowa W. S. A., Sheldon, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 

Maine W. S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 

Pennsylvania W. S. A., Philadelphia, Nov. 4, 

Maryland W. S. A., at Baltimore, Nov. 15. 

Kentucky E, R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 





It is recommended that a Memorial Organizatic a Fund, to perpetuate the me mory 
of our pioneer workers, be established, by requesting clubs of less than fifty members 
to contribute one dollar; between fifty and one hundred members, two dollars: a] 
exceeding one hundred members, three dollars annually; said funds to be placed jp 
the hands of the National Treasurer. That twenty dollars from this fund be given to 
the club or individual under whose auspices a new club, of not less than twenty mem. 
bers, is formed, and after such club has been certified to by the Executive Committee 
of the State in which it is formed and has been in active existence for one year. The 
work must be done under the auspices of the State Association, where one exists 
without the assistance of a paid organizer.— Plan of Work. 

Era Club, New Orleans, $3.00, 

Baltimore City Club, $3.00, $3.00, 

Bayonne (N. J.) Political Stady Club, $1.00. 

Concord, (N. H.) E. 8. A., 33.90. 

Warren (O0.) P. E. C., 33.00. 

Let us hear from all of our clubs, There is not one that cannot follow the exam. 
ple of the above-named clubs in complying with the recommendations of the Plan of 
Work. 





Miss Harriet May Mills has finished her work for the New Jersy W. S. A., and 
returned to ber bome in Syracuse, N. Y. While in New Jersey she was the guest of 
Mrs, Sexton at Orange and Dr, Mary D. Hussey at Point Pleasant. 





The Maine W. S. A., through Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, Chairman of Literature, 
recently ordered a large number of copies of ‘‘Do You Know,” ‘*Perhaps,” and July 
Progress for distribution, Maine is one of our auxiliaries that appreciate the 
opportunities for good work offered by summer assemblies. 





Miss Ray and Miss Andrews, from the National Headquarters, attended the annual 
picnic of the North Eastern Ohio Grange on Friday, Aug. 5th. This meeting was 
held at Maple Dell, Mantua, a beautiful natural park on the banks of the 
Cuyahoga River. About five thousand people, representing granges from a 
number of counties of the Western Reserve, were in attendance at this picnic. Mr, 
F. A. Derthick, Grand Master of Ohio, presided and introduced the speakers. Mr, 
Derthick is a good friend to the suffrage cauae, and was instrumental in securing the 
resolution, favoring equal rights, which was passed by the National Grange at Roch- 
ester last year. The speakers were Governor Herrick of Ohio and Governor Bacheller 
of New Hampshire, Our representatives were cordially received, and distributed a 
large amount of literature, 





Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer, who has been speaking and organizing for the Kansas 
E. 8S, A., is an indefatigable worker. She will take her vacation in Missouri, her 
home State, but hopes to do some work while there, if opportunity presents. 





The Nebraska W. S. A. will probably hold its annual convention in October, but 
the dates have not yet been decided upon, The Nebraska workers are very busy with 
the summer Chautauquas. We hope for a full report of these meetings later. 





The Warren, Ohio, P. E, C., at its last regular meeting, voted to contribute $3.00 
to the Memorial Organization Fund. Let us hear from more of our clubs! This fund 
can be made a large one without a severe tax upon any oneclub. We trust we shall 
be able to report many more ‘“‘heard from’’ next week. 





Our friends frequently write to Headquarters in reference to contributions in such 
a way that we know they are under the impression that we have to pay to have 
checks cashed. The National Treasurer never has had to pay, nor does she now, for 
the cashing of checks, Checks are just as acceptable as post-office orders, express 
money orders or drafts. 





The July number of Progress proved to be one of the most popular numbers aver 
issued, and brought many new subscriptions. The October number will be edited by 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Pennsylvania’s efficient press chairman. The July number 
was sent to all of the delegates and alternates to the National Nominating Conventions 
whose addresses had been received at Headquarters. The invitation to subscribers to 
send lists of names for sample copies is a standing one. 





The Headquarters had a pleasant call this week from Mrs, Burton Payne Gray, of 
Boston. Mrs Gray formerly lived in this county (Trumbull), and is the daughter of 
John and Hannah Crawford. John Crawford was an artist of note, He died when 
his daughter was in her infancy. Mrs. Crawford was the president of a local woman 
suffrage club for years, and the place made vacant by her death, which occurred a 
few years ago, never has been filled. 





Arizona, California, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
York, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, Oklahoma, will all have some organization work done 
this fall, probably. There may be other States contemplating organziation from 
which we have not heard. State presidents, corresponding recretaries, or other 
officers, are urged to send us items of news fur the National Column, The Column 
can only be made a success through the codperation of its readers. 





This week has been a quiet one at Headquarters. The mail has been light and 
this has given us an opportunity to pick up the ‘‘odds and ends,”’ to put our literature 
shelves in order, to revise and copy some of our lists, to classify and file the letters 
and papers which we have here for our three national officers who are abroad, and to 
address some of the wrappers for October Progress. We are thankful for the oppor- 
tunity to ‘get a few strokes ahead.” 





The Lucas County W. S. A., Toledo W. 8, A., and Broadway Civic Club of Toledo, 
held a special session on a recent Tuesday afternoon to do honor to the memory of 
the late mayor, Samuel M. Jones. The county vice-president, Mrs. Edith Snider, 
presided in the unavoidable absence of the president, Mrs. Martha S, Kline. Upon4 
round table was displayed a life-like photograph of the late mayor, surrounded by 
mid summer blossoms. Among those who spoke were Mrs. Lucie C, Harmon, Mrs. 
Schumacher, Mrs. Wade, Mrs. Emily S. Bunton, Mrs. Cunningham, Mrs, Cravens, Mrs. 
Hanner, Mrs. E. R. Collins, Mrs. Schauss, Mrs. Steinem, Mrs. Cole, and Mrs. 
Kosa L. Segur. Some of the ladies had been personally associated in philantlropi¢ 
work with the mayor, and the remarks of.these were especially tender and apprecia- 
tive. The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, in the passing from us of the visible presence of our late mayor, Hon. 
Samuel M. Jones, no organization of our city will mourn his absence more than the 
band of earnest, devoted women who have consecrated their lives to effort to secure 
their political enfranchisement and the equal right of every human soul in pursuit of 
liberty and of equal rights, therefore, : 

Resolved, That we, as citizens, grieve and deplore that his voice is now silent !2 
administration of our municipal government, and still more the silence of that voice, 
ever heard in its living presence in recognition of the equality of human right, a2 
whose power, as far as it was able, was an active force in this recognition. 

Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sympathy to his wife and her childreD 
and other members of his family in their sorrowful bereavement. 
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